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Education Under Fire 


When the problem of supporting the school 
arises, there are, in every community, a sub- 
stantial number of middle-aged people who are 
quite ready to turn against modern school prac- 
tices and who bring forth many arguments to 
show that the ways of teaching in their youth 
were much superior to those of the present .. . 


Yet seriously to attempt to impose the kind 
of teaching that was done in 1911 on 1941 is as 
futile as to attempt to abolish automobiles in 
favor of horses and buggies, to silence all radios, 
to abolish all chain stores, or to tear up all con- 
crete highways... 


ORVILLE T. BRIGHT, 


President, Illinois Education 
Association. 
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FOR YOUR 
Christmas Concert 


The Big Christmas Book 
Suitable for all school ages. 


72 recitations, 6 monologues, 15 
songs, 6 plays, 4 tableaux, exercises, 
etc. Postpaid, 70c. 


Good Things for Christmas—dAges, 
primary to eighth grade. recitations, 
monologues, dialogs, drills, etc. 
Postpaid 

The Star Christmas Book—Big value. 
Plays, Songs, complete programs. 
Postpaid 


Six Christmas Plays for High Schooi 
Assembly Programs. Simple settings, 
no difficult costuming problems. 

Postpaid ccabtidisbuadacaip sean <aieeos ee 


For other entertainment books, songs, 
operettas, drills, pantomimes, etce., 
see catalog No. 27A. 


F. E. OSBORNE 


Alberta’s Largest School Supply 
House. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 











YOU'LL ENJOY 
SHOPPING at 


the WALK-RITE 


All purchases no matter how 
small may be charged at the 
Walk-Rite. For larger amounts 
Walk-Rite’s famous 12 Pay Plan 
provides a most convenient 
method of budgeting. 


Walk 


STYLE SHOPPE iro 
one 2 Pay Pan Store” 


10171-73 101 Street, Edmonton 














SAVE ON THE RIGHT 
NOT JUST ANY 
PERMANENT— 
but the RIGHT 
kind of permanent 
your hair and scalp 
condition requires. 
The kind of Per- 
manent to give you 
the soft lustrous 
natural wave which 
will be the found- 
ation of a beauti- 
fully moulded coif- 
fure. 





“Hz sireool” Leroy’s Popular 


MACHINEL 
WAVE ans MACHINE 
Leroy’s Regular WAVE 
$6.50 for A $5.00 wave for 


$5.50 $3.50 





Leroy Beauty Salons 


CALGARY EDMONTON 
222-A Eighth Ave. W. 10158 Jasper Ave. 
Phone M2002 Phone 27272 


Empress and 
Carlton Hotels 


Calgary’s Two Popular 
Priced Hotels 


Dining Room Service 
Telephone in Every Room 


Reservations: 
M1141 — M4651 
| 
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EDITORIAL 





THAT COST OF LIVING BONUS 


RISING from queries by mail and numberless questions asked of 
the General Secretary-Treasurer by teachers attending the Fall 
Conventions, the following wire was forwarded to the Honor- 

able Norman McLarty, Minister of Labour, Ottawa: 


PLEASE ADVISE BY WIRE WHETHER RECENT 
WAGE CONTROL REGULATIONS OUTLINED IN 
PRIME MINISTER’S RADIO ADDRESS SATURDAY 
NIGHT LAST AFFECT TEACHERS IN THE EM- 
PLOY OF PUBLIC SCHOOL BOARDS 


and the foliowing reply was received by telegram from the Assistant 

Deputy Minister of Labour, Gerald H. Brown: 
MUNICIPALITIES AND SCHOOL BOARDS UNDER 
PROVINCIAL JURISDICTION AND THEREFORE 
WAGE STABILIZATION AND COST OF LIVING 
BONUS POLICY WILL NOT LEGALLY APPLY TO 
THEM STOP GOVERNMENT HOPES HOWEVER 
THAT ALL EMPLOYERS NOT LEGALLY RE- 
QUIRED TO DO SO MAY ADOPT THE POLICY 
WHICH WAS ENACTED IN INTERESTS OF ALL 
CLASSES IN COMMUNITY. 


It would appear therefore that the opinion previously expressed 
in our October issue was sound: that is to say the Dominion Govern- 
ment officials are taking the position that they have no authority in 
legislative matters affecting education in any or all provinces. 


NE might reasonably construe the telegram as implying that 
it is just too bad the Dominion Government has not the 
power to impose payment of the cost of living bonus on school 

boards: nevertheless it is considered the patriotic duty of school boards 
to conform with the spirit and letter of a cost of living bonus policy 
for teachers, even though they cannot be legally required so to do. We 
learn of several cases where school boards, without any instigation 
from either the Provincial or the Dominion Government, have con- 
formed with the spirit of the orders-in-council; we learn also that one 
or two of the city boards give evidence of being favorably inclined to- 
ward entering into the cost of living bonus policy advocated by the 
Dominion Government. We hope to be able later to inform our mem- 
bers of definite favorable decisions being made. 


We go so far as to say that, by and large, the man in the street 
is inclined to be fair minded in matters of this kind: in other words if 
he receives benefits he is quite inclined to agree that corresponding 
benefits should likewise be conferred on the servants of the public. 
We would say further that if the matter were put to the test, school 
boards not disposed to make the slight additional levy which might 
be required in applying the bonus policy to teachers would be found 
not to be acting in accordance with the wishes of their electors. 


It has been rather discouraging during recent weeks in making 
the rounds of the Fall Conventions to hear individual members of 
divisional school boards in effect say this: “I believe that the teacher is 
not being well treated these days. As a matter of fact a hired man gets 
his board and room and something to spare, and is better off financially 
than many a teacher. But what can we do? If we raise the mill rate 
the ratepayers will just kick us out at the next election.” 


We hope these gentlemen may be wrong and that they can be 
convinced that they are wrong. 


* % * 


OWEVER, there is not much encouragement coming from the 
leadership of the Trustees’ Association in this regard. So far as 
we can learn, the advocacy of the Trustees’ Association as 

expressed through The Alberta School Trustee is to encourage school 
trustees in the attitude that, because average salaries of teachers in 
Alberta may be in certain cases higher than salaries paid in other prov- 
inces, therefore nothing is coming to Alberta teachers until their aver- 
age salary is on the same lower level as in certain other provinces. This 
attitude might be compared with that of a nitwit farmer who might 
hold that, because the livestock of a neighbor were thinner and in 
poorer condition than his own, he might be excused from giving ad- 
ditional winter fodder necessary properly to maintain the condition 
of his cattle, until the neighbor’s livestock food level was up to his 
own average level. 
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The Alberta Government has given an example to the school 
trustees in that government employees, superintendents and officials of 
the Department of Education, and Normal School instructors have 
had restored to them the fifteen per cent cut in salaries which had 
been in operation for a number of years. Once again we affirm with 
deep regret that in our opinion nothing substantial can or will be done 
in raising the economic status of teachers throughout Alberta on the 
initiative of school boards generally. The teachers must depend on 
their own initiative, unity and determination. 


% % * 


RE ENLISTMENT OF TEACHERS 


LETTER forwarded by Mr. C. N. Crutchfield, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Canadian Teachers’ Federation, to the Honorable 
Colonel Ralston, Minister of National Defence, bringing to his 

attention the fact that several teachers who had enlisted in the Armed 
Forces had been refused leave of absence by their employing boards, 
was considered at a meeting of the Defence Council and the decision 
was made to write the various provincial Ministers of Education re- 
garding the matter. 


The letter to the several Ministers of Education throughout the 
Dominion embodied the complaint and stated that the Minister of 
National Defence felt sure that the provincial Ministers appreciate the 
need for recruits to the Armed Forces and the desirability of not dis- 
criminating against any teachers in Canada who desire to enter His 
Majesty’s Active Service Forces but feel reluctant to do so without 
the permission of their school boards. It also suggested that a com- 
munication be sent by the Departments of Education to school boards 
pointing out to the latter that they could be of material assistance in 
recruiting if they could see their way clear to grant leaves of absence 
to any of their teachers who desire to enlist, as such procedure would 
be in line with the policy adopted by the Canadian Government and by 
many profit-making industries. 


* * + 


ERE again we feel that the Department of Education in this 
province has set an example to school boards in that officials 
in Departmental services (inspectors of schools, High School 

inspectors, divisional superintendents, and Normal School instructors) 
have been released without any hesitation and with the best wishes of 
the Department, having the assurance that on their return they will 
find their positions open. We feel that several cases brought to our at- 
tention where the school board has grudgingly released the teachers 
with the promise that they will be able to re-enter the service of the 
board on their return from active service “if and when a vacancy 
occurs” cannot be stated to be giving material assistance in recruiting. 
In our opinion unqualified leave of absence should be granted, without 
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any strings whatsoever, to teachers joining His Majesty’s Armed 
Forces, even though it means upon their return that those teachers 
serving in their stead will be required to give place to the returning 


soldier, sailor, or airman. 
+ e %* 


THIS WAR AND AMERICA 


COPY of the October 15th issue of Frontiers of Democracy, 
the publication of the Progressive Education Association, con- 
tains “This War and America”, a statement to the educational 

profession by twelve of the fourteen members of the board of editors. 
The statement is offered to the profession as a basis for discussion, the 
key to the whole article being the following: 


“We advocate full responsible participation on the part 
of the United States in the Democratic struggle against 
the Axis to the extent, if necessary, of actual entrance 
into the war.” 


The article is reprinted elsewhere in this issue and contains the ob- 
jections raised to this viewpoint, together with the replies to such 
objections by the board of editors. 


% * * 


T GIVES a measure of satisfaction that the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has been so closely in association with the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association by and through prominent representatives appearing 
at conventions of Alberta teachers. It might be suggested that Alberta ' 
teachers could do far worse than to subscribe to Frontiers of Democ- 
racy. The subscription is $2.50 per year and the board of editors and 
associate editors constitutes a galaxy of key names in the educational 
realm of this continent, namely Russell Babcock, Ruth Benedict, Harold 
Benjamin, John L. Childs, Harold C. Hand, Robert D. Leigh, W. Carson 
Ryan, Harold Rugg, Mark Starr, V. T. Thayer, Laura Zirbes, Frank E. 
Baker, George S. Counts, Frank P. Graham, Paul R. Hanna, George 
W. Hartmann, Lewis Mumford. Editor: William H. Kilpatrick. Man- 
aging Editor: J. L. Hymes, Jr. 


Henry Birks & Sons (Western) Limited 


Jewellers and Silversmiths 
314—8th Ave. West. Calgary, Alberta 
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LETTERS TO BILL 


Dear Bill: 


You don’t know it yet, but you 
have been appointed to a committee. 
It happened like this. At the last an- 
nual meeting of the A.T.A. it was de- 
cided that the teachers of Alberta 
needed to clarify and define the re- 
alities for which we are at war, and 
to formulate a Creed of Democracy. 
For that purpose a committee was 
named, consisting of Dr. Sansom, Dr. 
H. E. Smith, John W. Barnett and 
myself (the last-named to act as con- 
vener). In the weeks since then I have 
mulled over the subject a lot, and 
have always run into a dark misgiv- 
ing. You see, an awful stack of books 
has been written about Democracy. 
The more recent it is, the more ob- 
scure it gets. If Democracy is as dif- 
ficult as one would judge from the 
contemporary Americans, how on 
earth are boneheads like you and me 
going to,make sense of it? My mis- 
giving is that our committee, heavily 
weighted with intellectuals, is just 
going to add another to those philo- 
sophic treatises which begin by stres- 
sing the now-or-never urgency of the 
crisis in Democracy, and end by mak- 
ing Democracy unintelligible to the 
average man. So, with the goodwill of 
my colleagues, I am co-opting you to 
our committee. You are the soda- 
jerker at the corner store. You are the 
mechanic at the service station. You 
are the young farmer on a quarter- 
section. You are the rural teacher. 
You are—in your feminine aspect— 
the boss’s stenographer, the clerk at 
the stocking counter and the young 
mother. If this committee can’t talk 
your language and swap ideas with 
you, it had better fold up, or revert 
to contemplation of Plato’s Republic. 
Everything the committee says is to 
be tried out on the dog—meaning 
you, Bill. 
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In my reading lately I turned to Sir 
Stafford Cripps. As you know, he is 
the British Ambassador at the Court 
of St. Joe, Moscow. Cripps is the son 
of a peer, an experienced Parliament- 
arian, an extremely able lawyer com- 
manding enormous fees, and was read 
out of the British Labor Party years 
ago because he was too urgent about 
the need for a United Front of left- 
wing parties. There you have brains, 
birth, political experience, and radical 
temperament combined in one man— 
the one man who was chosen to try to 
save something for Britain out of the 
diplomatic ruin at Moscow after Rus- 
sia had given Hitler the go-ahead 
sign, invaded Poland from the East, 
and wrested the Karelian isthmus 
from Finland. Surely such a man 
would have some hair-raising things 
to say in writing a book called Democ- 
racy Up-to-Date: Some practical sug- 
gestions for the reorganization of the 
political and parliamentary system. 
No lack of courage or reverence for 
ancient idols would weaken his pun- 
ches. 


You remember, Bill—or maybe you 
don’t—the Bible story we took in 
Sunday School years ago about a 
Syrian general called Naaman who 
had leprosy and went to the prophet 
to be cured of it. He was a “mighty 
man in valor’, with an international 
reputation; and he was prepared to 
beat up the local Sennacherib or 
discipline the Hittites or do anything 
in reason that the prophet told him to 
do. So he was quite peevish when Eli- 
sha the prophet told him to wash sev- 
en times in the Jordan, and he would 
be clean. I remember I used to resent 
the story as much as Naaman resented 
the washing; it seemed such a sense- 
less waste of heroic possibilities. But 
life is partly like that—“‘after the 
earthquake the still small voice.” 
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This man Cripps may have had his 
earthquake passions, but he talks here 
with the even, quiet voice of common 
sense. You expect him to abolish 
things right and left—to bust things 
wide .open—and what he actually 
gives is a careful examination of how 
the House of Commons spends its 
time, along with a very lucid, reason- 
able suggestion for spending it to 
greater advantage. Here’s his argu- 
ment: Modern life is so much more 
complex than life used to be, that 
one legislative body can no longer 
govern a great state like Britain in 
the old leisurely way. The result is 
two-fold: 


(1) There is more and more ‘“dele- 
gated legislation”—the sort of 
thing we here call government by 
order-in-council—and this dele- 
gated legislation receives only 
the sketchiest discussion and en- 
dorsement by the elected rep- 
resentatives of the _ people. 


(House of Commons gradually 
becoming a rubber stamp; not so 
good for Democracy). 

There is a steadily-widening lag 
between need and fulfilment, be- 
tween ailment and remedy, be- 
tween crisis and action; so much 
so that the masses begin to de- 
spair of seeing their govern- 
ments do anything in a broad, 
bold, positive way at the right 
time. (See Bernard Shaw: On the 
Rocks, for a picture of a Prime 
Minister running around in cir- 
cles.) 


Well, Sir Stafford Cripps sees no 
reason why the British House of Com- 
mons, with its 600-odd members, 
shouldn’t speed up its committee-stage 
discussion. Let the House as a whole 
debate and vote upon the legislative 
plan and its budget provisions at the 
beginning of the session, in order to 
establish the political and philosophic 
principles which are to be applied. 


"One Picture Jt Worth 
A Thousand Words 


(Old Chinese Proverb) 


Send for lists of 
Lantern Slides, Film- 
slides and Motion 


Picture Films to 


DIVISION OF VISUAL 
INSTRUCTION 


Department of Extension 


University of Alberta 
Edmonton 
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Then let the bills in detail be divided 
for first reading, discussion and re- 
drafting where necessary, among six 
specialized, non-partizan committees 
of the Commons. (A committee of 100 
parliamentarians with responsible civ- 
il service advice should do as good a 
job as 600). When framed to the 
committee’s satisfaction, all bills 
would be submitted to the whole 
House for review and sanction. 


I can’t re-write all Cripps’ line for 
you, Bill, but in summing up he says: 
“This reorganization of procedure 
would, I believe, provide a reasonably 
efficient machine for democracy.” To 
me that typically British understate- 
ment is quite staggering. You remem- 
ber Booker T. Washington’s story in 
that Grade IX supplementary book 
you swiped from me?—About the 
ship’s captain who flew an urgent dis- 
tress-signal for fresh water when his 
barrels had been dry for days. A pass- 
ing boat signalled back: ‘‘Let down 
your buckets where you are.’”’ The 
poor mutt was right in the Amazon 
current (though out of sight of land) 
and hadn’t known it. That is the 
effect of Cripps’ book upon me and 
my thinking. We have our political 
salvation right under the ship’s bot- 
tom, if we have the insight and the 
strength left to avail ourselves of it. 


That’s enough for His Majesty’s 
Socialist Ambassador, however. Read 
the book; it is concise and lucid—you 
will like it. 


Oh yes! before signing off—have 
you noticed the tendency lately to 
dwell on the theme that you can’t 
blueprint humanity out of its quirks 
and peculiarities and smallnesses into 
happiness? 


Dependable Optical Service 


J. J. BUTCHART, OPT.D. 
REGISTERED OPTOMETRIST 


Tele. 22181 C. Woodward Ltd. 
Optical Dept. Edmonton, Alta. 
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‘“What men call poverty,” Mr. 
Littlejohn resumed, “‘is really so many 
other things: pride, envy, jealousy, 
and discontent—and the common er- 
ror that another field is greener than 
one’s own—and the vast illusion of 
escape, that by accumulating gadget- 
ry, one can forget the emptiness of 
life in the soothing anaesthesia of 
possession. Another button on my 
coat, a water closet in the house, a 
radio, a car, a yacht, a this or that— 
and I shall be a man.’”’ That’s the 
sort of thing, and it bears thinking 
about. For very good entertainment 
and some mental stimulation try that 
book, Martin Flavin’s Mr. Littlejohn. 
Or try H. G. Wells’ Babes in the Dark- 
ling Wood. There’s another one by 
Aldous Huxley but I forget the title 
—Oh yes! Eyeless in Gaza. 


Kind regards to Mary, 


Yours, 
A. J. 





Editor’s Note I: Cripps: Democracy 
Up-to-Date and Wells: Babes in 
the Darkling Wood are in the 
A.T.A. Library and available to 
our members. 


Editor’s Note II: Contributions to this 
series will be very cordially wel- 
comed by the Committee on De- 
mocracy, c-o The A.T.A. Maga- 
zine. 






Your favorite landscape painted in 

oils; or let me select the scenery. 

Prices postpaid in the following 
izes: 






















“en other size if desired. 
Upon " of peintise, if satis- 
fied, send money. 

JOHN HANNOCHKO, 
Teacher, Monticello School, 
Boyle, Alberta. 




































No. 56 
Re “Poems Worth Knowing” 


On page 20 of this poetry book for 
English 3, there is an unfortunate 
misprint. In the first stanza of the 
“Ode to a Nightingale,’ strike out 
the third line, and substitute there- 
for— 

“Or emptied some dull opiate to the 

drain,” 


Students should be asked to make 
this correction in their own copies of 
the book. 


Mailing List for Radio Bulletin 


Teachers in schools now using the 
Alberta School Broadcasts are asked 
to report to the office of the Super- 
visor of Schools the names and num- 
bers of their schools, in order that a 
revised mailing list of these schools 
may be prepared. 


Music of the Americas 
On Saturdays at 1:30-2:00 p.m. 
M.S.T., the CBC carries an educa- 
tional feature entitled ‘‘Music of the 
Americas.” This programme is re- 


see 
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Broken Lenses Quickly Replaced 


Send us the pieces, we’ll do the rest; no 
matter where your glasses were made. 


= Factory on the 


Are Your Eyes 100% Efficient? If not, 


THE ALBERTA OPTICAL CO., LTD. 
116a 8th Ave. E., Calgary—M2684 





leased from Station CFRN, 
ton. 


Edmon- 


Lantern Slide Service from the 
Dominion Department of 
Agriculture 

The Publicity and Extension Divis- 
ion of the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture has a number of sets of 
lantern slides that are very useful for 
class work in Agriculture and Com- 
munity Economics. The Branch pays 
the transportation charge one way. 

Full information about these slides 
and the arrangements for ,securing 
them may be had from the Director, 
Publicity and Extension Division, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

A Supplementary Reference Book for 
Social Studies 3 

The following book should be added 
to the list of secondary reference 
books on pages 39 and 40 of Bulletin 
III of the Programme of Studies for 
the High School :— 

An Outline History of the World 
Since 1914 (Revised: Landman; 
Barnes and Noble). 


(See Addenda on Page 48) 


Premises — No Long 
Delays Necessary. 


S. ALWYN BARTLETT 
Maker of Better Glasses 


(With Chauncey 
The Jeweller) 
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Presidents News Letter » 


Dear Fellow Members: 


ONVENTIONS are now nearly 

over. I trust that every member 
found in them help and inspiration. 
I am satisfied that all will agree that 
our two guest speakers came up to the 
high standard set by their predeces- 
sors. We were indeed exceptionally 
fortunate in having with us this year 
Drs. Frasier and Hawk. 


A few questions have arisen out of 
these conventions which must be 
faced soon. We 
have in Alberta a 
progressive curri- 
culum. Are we as 
a group of teach- 
ers satisfied with 
this type of cur- 
riculum? I feel 
that it is just 
about time that 
we as a group 
face this issue. 
For the past four 
years we have 
had at our conventions speakers who 
have advocated the continued develop- 
ment of our progressive course. Ap- 
parently the people charged with the 
responsibility of securing guest speak- 
ers are satisfied that the philosophy of 
progressive education is worthy of 
being followed in this province. How- 
ever one does not have to attend many 
conventions before becoming aware 
that certain of our members are 
definitely of the opinion that the 
whole framework of progressive edu- 
cation is nothing more than another 
“batch of frills’? which will eventually 
be discarded. Just how widespread this 
opinion is I do not know, but I do feel 
that the time is opportune for us as 
members of the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation to express ourselves one way 
or the other. For this reason I plan to 
ask the Locals to give this whole ques- 


J. A. SMITH 
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tion some consideration during this 
next year, so that at the A.G.M. next 
year delegates will be prepared to ex- 
press the opinions of the teachers they 
represent. 


At one of the high school group 
meetings which I attended, the discus- 
sion centred largely around the high 
school curriculum. Undoubtedly this 
topic is of vital interest to every high 
school teacher in the province. How- 
ever when criticism is levelled at the 
work of the curriculum committee of 
the Department of Education we 
must remember that the A.T.A. is 
ably represented on that committee. 
I am certain that our representatives 
on that committee are and always 
have been willing to sponsor any 
recommendations in regard to chang- 
es in the curriculum that have been 
given to them by our A.G.M. So again 
I would like to ask the Locals to con- 
cern themselves with the content of 
our present curriculum. If you feel 
that changes are needed, voice your 
opinion to your Local group which 
may see fit to sponsor a request em- 
bodying such changes before our next 
A.G.M. 


A meeting of a joint committee 
representing the Department of Edu- 
cation and the Alberta Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held some time this 
fall to discuss the organization of 
this year’s fall conventions and to lay 
preliminary plans for the conven- 
tions next year. Undoubtedly im- 
provements can be made on this 
year’s set-up, so if you have any sug- 
gestions to make will you send them 
in soon to the Association office. 


Another member of our Provincial 
Executive has been called for war ser- 
vices. This time it is Vice-President 
Dr. H. E. Smith. However, Dr. Smith 
expects to be located in Alberta and 
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in view of this has been persuaded to 
continue in office.. Dr. Smith has been 
a valuable member of the Executive, 
whose position we would find it very 
difficult to fill should his new duties 
force him to resign. 


Fraternally yours, 
JAMES A. SMITH. 


A series of talks to the CBC nationa! 
network, Fridays at 2 p.m., MST. 


In step with gasless holidays and 
wartime economy, we Canadians will 
be making our own entertainment 
more and more as the months go by. 
To assist young and old in organizing 
home and club entertainment at little 
or no expense, the CBC is presenting 
a series of talks under the title ‘“‘Fire- 
side Fun”, in which experts will ad- 
vise the amateur how to make his own 
amusement. 

November 7—‘“‘How to Put on a 
Play”. Speaker: Evelyn Smith. 

November 14—“How to Practise Pub- 
lic Speaking.” 

November 21—“Singing Around the 
Piano.” Speaker: Elizabeth Mor- 
rison. 

November 28—“How to Plan a Com- 
munity Christmas Tree’. Speak- 
er: Jean Hinds. 

December 5—“How to Organize a 
Reading Group”. 

Speaker: Gladys Lougheed. 

December 12—“Games for the Club 
Christmas Party’’. 

December 19—“Games for the Home 
Christmas Party”. 


December 26—‘“Musical Pipes”. 


In further broadcasts in this series 
which will continue until April 24, in- 
formation will be given on wartime 
entertainment, home crafts, such as 
soap carving, weaving and furniture 
making. 
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EATON'S Has 
DRESSES and SHOES: 


with 
“Classroom Appeal” 


Enjoy your classroom 
duties feeling confident in 
the “rightness” of your 
own attire! Select frocks 
and shoes at Eaton’s mod- 
erate prices—you'll find a 
pleasing selection at all 
times! 


THE DRESSES 
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This W ar and America 


A STATEMENT TO THE EDUCATIONAL PROFESSION BY TWELVE 
OF THE FOURTEEN MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF 
“FRONTIERS OF DEMOCRACY” 


E advocate full responsible par- 

ticipation on the part of the 
United States in the democratic strug- 
gle against the Axis to the extent, if 
necessary, of actual entrance into the 
war. This decision is based essential- 
ly on an estimate of the consequences 
for the future of civilization entailed 
by the present struggle, not on an 
assessment of the national histories 
and events which may have ‘‘caused” 
it. The struggle now is world-wide in 
scope and consequence, and we should 
conceive and carry it through ac- 
cordingly. 

This policy presupposes: 

1. That the present war is more 
than a mere conflict between rival im- 
perialistic powers: it is a struggle 
between two conflicting ways of life 
—the democratic-experimental vs. the 
totalitarian-authoritarian. 


2. That a triumph in Europe and 
Asia by the totalitarian powers would 
seriously threaten our historic Ameri- 
can way of life. If they should win, in 
order then to provide for our own 
national security, we should be com- 
pelled to undertake a longtime pro- 
gram of defence of the Western Hem- 
isphere against the rest of the world. 
Such a continuing economic and mili- 
tary effort would gravely jeopardize 
many of our most valued democratic 
ways of life. 


3. That a program of mere aid to 
Britain is no longer sufficient. The 
United States should at once assume 
its full measure of responsibility, both 
by sharing in the plans and the stra- 
tegy and by the immediate employ- 
ment of its industrial and military 
forces in whatever way will be effec- 
tive to insure the defeat of the total- 
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itarian powers. The destiny of our 
kind of civilization is at stake. 


Il. We believe that during this crisis 
we should maintain and extend the 
democratic social and labor gains of 
the past ten years. We consider this 
objective not only compatible with the 
most effective waging of the present 
struggle against Totalitarianism, but 
also an essential part of that struggle. 

1. The military defeat of Germany, 
Italy and Japan would not signify a 
real triumph for democracy if, in our 
effort to win the war, we had trans- 
formed the democratic nations into 
military states dominated by a 
privileged economic class. As Britain 
is demonstrating, a nation can en- 
gage in a valiant and effective all- 
out military struggle and at the same 
time further develop its democratic 
patterns. This end can be attained, 
however, only if the struggle is ac- 
cepted as a people’s struggle and the 
powers of government remain in the 
hands of the representatives of all 
the people. 

2. The extension of the democratic 
gains of the past ten years would in- 
volve: 

A. The staffing of the various agen- 
cies of government by persons 
who are devoted to the interests 
of all the people with adequate 
representation of farm, factory, 
white-collar, managerial and pro- 
fessional groups. 

B. The full use of our productive en- 
ergies — material, technological 
and human—utilizing the resour- 
ces and instrumentalities of the 
government wherever necessary to 
achieve this end. 

C. The planned conservation and util- 
ization of our natural resources. 
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D. Equality of sacrifice on the part of 
all citizens. This principle, under 
present distribution of wealth and 
income, means wide variations in 
the amount of taxes different 
groups should carry. Military 
needs may for a period necessitate 
certain restrictions on consumer’s 
goods, but all such restrictions 
should be equitably imposed. 

E. Keeping open the avenues of dis- 
cussion, criticism, advocacy and 
association. These rights are not 
only of the essence of democracy; 
they are necessary to the effective 
prosecution of the present strug- 
gle. 

F. Guarding against the undermining 
of civil liberties on the part of 
conspiratorial groups acting as the 
agents of foreign powers and of 
any other groups who exploit 
these liberties to destroy them. 

G. Equality of educational and civic 
opportunity for all, regardless of 
family, race, religion, region, oc- 
cupation or economic status. 

H. Adequate provision for all those 
who will have to readjust their life 
occupations once the military 
phase of this struggle is over. 


III. We believe that we should be- 
gin to plan now for the kind of world- 
order which must be developed once 
this war is won. 

1. We call on both Britain and the 
United States to renounce publicly all 
thought of national aggrandizement 
in this struggle. In the future which 
we hope to build, Anglo-American im- 
perialism would be no more accept- 
able than any other. 

2. We believe that it is possible to 
organize the world for security, jus- 
tice and peace. Our war, therefore, 
is not with the people of Germany or 
of Japan or of Italy nor with any 
other people. It is against the totalit- 
arian system of aggressive national- 
ism. 

A. We ask that the peoples of the 
Axis nations be immediately as- 
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sured that once hostilities are over 
they will be invited to share in 
making the plans for the peace 
and the new international order. 

B. We believe that in the present in- 
terdependent world, some limita- 
tion on absolute national sover- 
eignty is essential to achieving 
an enduring peace. The democrat- 
ic countries, including the United 
States, should signify their desire 
to co-operate in whatever is re- 
quired to achieve such a function- 
ing regional and world organiza- 
tion. 

C. This world-order will involve ul- 
timate disarmament, not merely 
on the part of the defeated na- 
tions, but of all. In time a world 
police force must supplant na- 
tional armed forces. 


D. To achieve this world-order will 
require the development of inter- 
national machinery for continu- 
ing consultation and progressive 
adjustment of conditions so as to 
meet the life needs of all the vari- 
ous national, regional and racial 
groups. A primary aim of the 
peace conference following the 
close of hostilities should be to set 
up the institutional means for 
carrying on this process of con- 
tinuing conference and adjust- 
ment, rather than to determine at 
once the final outlines of the na- 
tional and regional groupings. 


IV. As is clear from the foregoing, 
we have faith in human effort when 
guided by intelligence. 

1. We reject the doctrine of his- 
torical inevitability. Within the limits 
of industrial society a wide variety of 
social, economic and political systems 
are possible. So far as we can see 
neither totalitarianism nor democracy 
is fated to prevail in our age. Which 
of these will emerge as the accepted 
pattern, will be determined in large 
part by the present efforts of the 
supporters of democracy. 
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2. We utterly repudiate the notion 
that it matters little to the common 
people which of these socio-political 
systems provides the framework for 
their lives. Human society will, of 
course, continue in some form regard- 
less of how this struggle terminates, 
but the character of that society and 
the quality of the living enjoyed in it 
will be profoundly influenced for gen- 
erations to come by the turn we now 
give to events. We are in all truth at 
a watershed of history. Much will de- 
pend on which side of the slope events 
begin to move. As educators we de- 
sire to do all that we can to see that 
the ultimate trend is toward a civili- 
zation which is devoted to the life of 
reason, to the ideal of equality and 
brotherhood, to the principle of free 
human intercourse and association, 
to the method of experimental in- 
quiry, and to the ethical conception 
of respect for the dignity of each hu- 
man personality. 
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3. We find the conception of an 
exclusive and narrow national interest 
and loyalty ethically inadequate. As 
inheritors of the American democratic 
tradition and ideal, we are unable to 
accept any philosophy of human wel- 
fare which would express merely ab- 
stract good-will and sympathy for the 
peoples of other nations and races, 
and restrict its concrete deeds to ac- 
tivities designed to care only for the 
interests of our own country. We are 
convinced that at this juncture in the 
human story the United States will 
not suffer but gain, if we devote our 
resources in an all-out effort to create 
a new international and moral world- 
order founded on the recognition of 
the worth and rights of man as man. 





This statement, prepared in May 1941 and 
distributed for discussion purposes in sum- 
mer schools, is signed by the following mem- 
bers of the Board of Editors: Russell Bab- 
cock, Ruth Benedict, John L. Childs, James 
L. Hymes, Jr., William Heard Kilpatrick, 
Robert D. Leigh, Jesse H. Newlon, W. Carson 

yan, Harold Rugg, Mark Starr, V. T. 
Thayer, Laura Zirbes. 
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Only one conclusion in each 
group is correct. Score 20 
points for each right answer. 
40 points is Good, 60 Perfect. 







A 
1. These boys and girls are busy with... 


A. A spelling bee B. A fire drill 
C. A lesson in gum massage 

Statement C is correct. The teacher is 
showing the children the right way to mas- 
sage their gums. Every time we clean our 
teeth we should massage our gums to help 
keep them strong and healthy. 


uit Eating soft, creamy foods may give this 
> 

A. Blond, curly hair 

B. “Lazy gums’’—gums which lack exercise 
C. Better marks in his school work 


Statement B is correct. Because we do eat 
so many soft foods today it is often wise to 
give our gums healthful stimulation with 
Ipana Tooth Paste and massage. 


3. The one kind of home-work that many » 
mothers and fathers never had is... 
A. Reading B. Writing C. Gum massage 
Statement C is correct. Thanks to our 
teachers, young Canadians now are learn- 
ing to care for their on as regularly as 
they care for their teeth. 












The makers of Ipana have prepared a striking health chart, in full colour, which is helping 
teachers all over the country in their class drills in gum massage. They will gladly send you 
one to hang in your classroom. Send your name and address to Bristol-Myers Company of 
Canada, Ltd., 1238 Benoit Street, Montreal, P.Q. 







Published in the Interest of Better Health by Bristol-Myers Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
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Yes, We Want Democracy! 


By A. J. H. POWELL, M.A., Edmonton 


UT we do not want any jerry- 

built political monstrosity such as 

Mr. Gable sets before us in our Sep- 
tember issue. 


Let it be said at the outset that 
we like Mr. Gable’s hard-hitting 
style, his discontent with things as 
they are, and his slogan ‘Education 
for Democracy in Action!’ We con- 
gratulate him on getting out and 
saying things which are not platitud- 
inous but quite heroic. We are going 
to “pan” him as hard as we can, 
and hope the Editorial indulgence 
will permit him to do as much to us, 
so that interest may be quickened 
and thought stimulated. 


First of all, Mr. Gable distorts the 
picture terribly, by overstatement of 
his case. “(Democracies have all failed 
to solve that vital problem” of dis- 
tribution. False. In vast areas of 
Saskatchewan struck by drought, tens 
of thousands of persons have been 
kept from starving and freezing, and 
their children have been given an 
education, by transferring to them 
goods and services from the general 
supply. The “work or starve’” prin- 
ciple is already in the discard, as 
anyone could see outside a soup- 
kitchen in the “hungry Thirties.” 
During those years in Britain great 
strides were being made in municipal 
housing, in education for job-adap- 
tibility, and in “managed currency.” 
The problem was in process of so- 
lution, in spite of the fact that Hitler 
and Mussolini were making a most 
distracting uproar with their drums 
and tin horns over the way. It was, 
and is, in process of solution on this 
continent. The workers’ right to or- 
ganize and to bargain collectively 
(surely the democratic prerequisite 
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to secure livelihood) is being fought 
for and won at this moment. In the 
U.S.A. Roosevelt’s program has 
brought sustenance, hope and use- 
fulness to millions who were destitute, 
and greatly enriched the permanent 
fabric of the country. There is in 
Canada a National Unemployment 
Insurance Act for which machinery is 
now being set up. One could go on 
and on enumerating democratic con- 
tributions towards the solution of the 
problem of distribution. In a world of 
2,000,000,000 people at all stages of 
political immaturity, you cannot 
change the economic and social pat- 
terns overnight and start a new world 
tomorrow morning. Hitler thought 
he could (which shows his essentially 
parish-pump mind) and time will 
show the full measure of his folly. 
Indeed, to realize how far Democracy 
is from having failed the common 
man, we shall have to wait and behold 
the post-war plight of the people 
whom Hitler and Mussolini dragooned 
into a “Complete, permanent, non- 
partisan, citizen organization.”’ (Those 
are Mr. Gable’s own words for the 
awful thing he advocates). 

It is a serious handicap for us on 
the Western prairie that there is 
nothing to remind us of the deep roots 
of human institutions. If we go look- 
ing for them, we may see in museums 
original letters of Hudson’s Bay fac- 
tors or early missionaries, and Winni- 
peg makes much of its century-old 
Lower Fort; but around us every 
work of man’s hands is so obviously 
of our own lifetime that we are de- 
luded into thinking that all civiliza- 
tion was knocked together yesterday, 
is in a deuce of a state today, and 
must be re-fashioned tomorrow. With 
such a mental habit imposed on us by 
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our environment, we may excusably 
think that Democracy is a slow prob- 
lem-solver, but there is no excuse (es- 
pecially with the performances of 
Fascism before us) to say that De- 
mocracy has failed. Please let us try 
and see history in perspective. In the 
long aeons of human evolution De- 
mocracy has barely yet drawn a 
breath. (Don’t quote Greek Democ- 
racy against us—the Greek civiliza- 
tion was built on chattel-slavery, and 
so cannot be called Democracy in any 
modern sense). 


The inspirated gloom of the past 
is only outdone in Mr. Gable’s mind 
by the Stygean blackness of the fu- 
ture. “There is nothing on the hori- 
zon to give confidence and assurance 
of proper handling of what is feared 
will be a terrible aftermanth. There is 
nothing to give hope.” (Italics ours). 
Nothing in the context would suggest 
that these words are limited in ref- 
erence—say to Canada, or to hard-hit 
western agricuiture. No, the despair 
is cosmic in its scope; but it is a false 
despair. We are not going to make the 
mistake of thinking that the destruc- 
tion of Hitler will of itself take us a 
step forward. (It will merely create 
a vacuum into which anything might 
rush). But many good reasons for 
hope are apparent to us, e.g. 

(1) The very great power exercised 
by the feeling and opinion of the 
masses, first in France and Brit- 
ain, and more recently, in the 
U.S.A., over their governments 
in opposing a plunge into war. 
It is the nature of true Democ- 
racy to loathe war, and this at- 
tribute is well developed in the 
Democracies. 
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(2) In Great Britain, the titular 
champion of the Democracies, 
the great leaders of responsible 
opinion are pledged to fight for 
a new and better human society. 
The C.T.F. recently presented 
to Canadian teachers the mani- 
festo issued by the Church of 
England’s Malvern Conference 
(January 1941). The London 
Times has again and again 
spoken out in the language of 
socialism (aye, and of Social 
Credit) about the provision of 
a good life for all the people 
as the first charge upon the 
resources of the community. 
The prime importance of labor 
in Britain’s recovery after Dun- 
kerque, and the place in the 
British government filled during 
the crisis by Labor leaders, may 
be expected to give an impetus 
to the forward movement com- 
parable to that which followed 
the last war, when Labor com- 
manded for a time the largest 
support at the polls. The whole 
prospectus of post-war require- 
ments (including lease-lend re- 
payments, rebuilding of bombed 
areas, overtaking of postponed 
repairs, maintenance and con- 
struction of all kinds) may be 
expected to offer an ideal field 
for the operation of all these 
factors in liberating the indus- 
try of British people from the 
obsolete book-keeping of British 
financiers. 


(3) The Atlantic Charter is not 
without promise for a better day 
in store. 
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(4) Without venturing a prophecy, 
we may well hope that the post- 
war settlement will be a joint 
achievement of Churchill, Roose- 
velt and Stalin—a combination 
of genius, courage and realism 
not likely to remake the shat- 
tered world on outworn 19th cen- 
tury lines. 
The experience of the past two 
years surely has taught the 
nations of Europe that “their 
ships of state must henceforth 
travel in convoy.” It may be 
that H. G. Wells’ fantasy 
“The Holy Terror” will in 
some useful measure be real- 
ized—that the evil things 
(tariff walls, competitive arm- 
aments, and obsolete money 
dogmas) which have _ been 
crushed under Hitler’s heel will 
not be resuscitated and straddled 
on men’s shoulders again. The 
opportunity for constructing a 
sane international order will be 
too good to miss; and Mr. Gable 
should not suppose—because on 
this northwest fringe we don’t 
hear very much—that intellig- 
ence is not stirring “over there’’. 
For a moment let us concede the 
worst—that the masses remain as 
they have been, and the “Fifty Big 
Shots” of the several democracies re- 
main in the saddle. It will still be 
true that the Big Shots can thrive only 
as the economy thrives. If the war 
has to be paid for, they will have to 
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Our Dyer Knows 


“manage”’ the currency sufficiently to 
keep the people alive, and pay for the 
war and provide the purchase-price 
for the automobiles, radios, refriger- 
ators, commercial or private airplanes, 
etc., etc., etc. which they intend to 
turn out in record numbers as soon as 
war-industry declines. A collapsed in- 
dustrial economy is of no more use to 
a Big Shot than it is to Mike Ker- 
plunksky out at Waskatenau, Alta.; of 
less use, indeed, for Mike can make 
a subsistence at least, while the Big 
Shot would starve. We may be quite 
sure that the Big Shot will concede 
whatever changes in the system— 
whether industrial or financial—may 
be needed to keep the customers com- 
ing, no matter how big the war debt 
or how heavy the Income Tax. The 
danger so far as Canada is concerned 
is that the demobilization will so plug 
the post-war labor market as to create 
out of our present crop of children a 
generation of “never-did-work” un- 
employed for whom the National Un- 
employment Insurance Act can do 
nothing. That is a grim, a terrible 
danger, but it is far more finite and 
beatable than the vague, fearsome 
AFTERMATH with which Mr. Gable 
seeks to chill the marrow in our bones. 
(To be continued) 


“In providing for the health and 
education of children, for the forma- 
tion of their minds and characters in 
ways which are in harmony with the 
institutions of a free society, democ- 
racy is training its future leaders.” 

—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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What Records Are Needed in 
Guidance Work 


Article No. 3 in Guidance Series 
By G. C. FRENCH, M.A., Edson 


N GUIDANCE work much informa- 

tion will be gathered about each 
pupil’s educational status, health and 
emotional development, participation 
in student activities, social adjust- 
ment, home and community back- 
ground. If this information is to be 
available and to be used, it must be 
gathered in the most effective way 
and must be compiled in some card 
or folder system requiring the least 
expenditure of effort. If it is to pre- 
sent a continuous picture of the pupil, 
it must be cumulative, built up from 
year to year in the school. For any 
adequate guidance program such in- 
formation compiled in a convenient 
record system is an absolute necessity. 


This information can be gathered 
in many ways. Some of the common 
methods are: surveys, questionnaires, 
observation, physical examinations, 
educational tests, and various types of 
records compiled by the students. 
Much of this information will be of 
value and should be recorded in the 
cumulative record; some of it will be 
of immediate use only. The person 
handling the information will need to 
determine what is usable from year 
to year and will need to exercise care 
to avoid duplication in posting. 


There is no one best record system 
for all schools. The system used must 
be developed as the guidance work of 
the school grows. Probably at the be- 
ginning a school will consider one 
item at a time and will compile data 
relating to that item. Educational 
status, results of intelligence and 
achievement tests, health records, ex- 
tra-curricular and vocational interests 
may be initial items considered. It 
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may be more difficult to gather in- 
formation about home background 
and personality development. As facts 
are collected some system of records 
will be developed to summarize the in- 
formation. 


There are two popular systems of 
records in use. One of these is the 
record card, similar to the Grade IX 
card which the Department of Educa- 
tion uses. Schools may find that the 
card is inadequate and may use a 
double card of this size as a folder. 
Another form of record is the manilla 
folder in which information is kept. 
This is not very expensive as only one 
small folder is required for each child, 
and the folders may be kept in some 
filing cabinet—constructed by the stu- 
dents if the school cannot afford to 
purchase one. The folder allows more 
flexibility, as the forms placed in it 
may vary from pupil to pupil and 
from time to time. Schools which 
know fairly well in advance the types 
of information desired may select the 
printed folder, as it is more compact 
and there is less danger of losing in- 
formation which is posted on a card. 
This system also allows some flexibil- 
ity as sheets may be kept in the 
double card folder before posting, or 
for the short time they are needed. 


In any guidance work, the teachers 
or guidance personnel decide upon the 
form of record to be kept, and com- 
pile the data in the most compact and 
most convenient manner possible. 
These records will probably be most 
effective if they are compiled by the 
person who is to use them. Several 
important points must be kept 
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in mind.—This record must be con- 
venient and usable. It must be made 
with a minimum of effort. It must be 
accurate and the information must be 
of value. There must be some flexibil- 
ity. The record must be cumulative. 
Probably there should be some pro- 
vision for more or less confidential in- 
formation, as materials of a confiden- 
tial nature will, of course, be respect- 
ed as such. Perhaps some separate 
file may be kept of such information, 
with only a reference to it placed in 
the main file. Schools experiencing 


difficulty in compiling a record system 
may be aided by the suggestions to be 
found in books on that subject. 

Record making is only the start. It 
is but the means to an end, namely 
the doing of guidance work based up- 
on adequate and available informa- 
tion. However, adequate records, 
when found in a school, are rather 
a good index that a guidance pro- 
gram is flourishing in that school. 
They usually indicate that the school 
is concerned with and in close touch 
with its pupils. 


MARGINALIA 


By Dr. C. SANSOM 





HERESY 


ITTING one day at my desk in the 

Normal School ruminating on the 
responsibilities and vicissitudes of 
life, I was approached by a student 
who evidently had great trouble on 
her mind. She had been assigned a 
lesson ‘on insurance to teach in Grade 
VII, and she just couldn’t imagine 
how to make it interesting. ‘What 
can I ever do about it?” she asked, 
her voice soggy with tears. “How can 
I possibly make a lesson on insurance 
interesting to Grade VII pupils? I 
saw another student try to teach a 
lesson on taxes in that grade this 
morning, and a lot of the pupils paid 
no attention at all. Insurance is worse 
still. How can I go about it to make a 
topic like that interesting, so that 
the pupils will pay attention to the 
lesson?” 


I spake to her in this wise: 

“My dear young lady,’ said I, 
“aren’t you getting off on the wrong 
foot? Of course you ought to try 
to make the lesson as vital and as in- 
teresting as you can, but this is not 
the main thing. The main thing is to 
get the pupils to know something 
about insurance. And in this the 
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pupils have a responsibility as well 
as you. Those Grade VII youngsters 
are not babies any more. They are 
quite old enough to begin to assume 
some of the responsibility for their 
own education, and they ought to be 
expected to do so. It is their business 
to learn, just as it is yours to teach. 
You are in training here to be a 
teacher, not a show-woman. There are 
scores of places of entertainment in 
Calgary. We are not in competition 
with any of them. Your proper job 
is to know your stuff, do some good 
vigorous teaching, and see to it that 
the pupils measure up. If you do your 
job well, the question of “interest” 
can be very largely left to look after 
itself. You can hardly expect pupils 
of that age to be absorbingly enter- 
tained by a topic like insurance. But 
they can pay attention all the same, 
and try to learn.” 

After I had given the unhappy 
creature a few simple pointers on how 
to proceed, she went her way. But it 
was plain to be seen that she had 
not been comforted. 

Nor was I any too deliciously vi- 
brant over the situation myself, as I 
reflected uneasily on how unorthodox 
my advice had been. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF 
PROGRESSIVISM 


HE Progressive Education Associa- 
tion of the United States of 
America has made an official pro- 
nouncement of its philosophy. It 
appeared in the May, 1941, issue of 
“Progressive Education,” the maga- 
zine published by the Association. As 
the P.E.A. seems to have become al- 
most the supreme authority on edu- 
cation in North America, in Alberta 
anyway, this document ought to be 
widely studied. It is rather formidable 
in bulk, filling twenty-seven pages of 
the magazine. It makes rather heavy 
reading too. It is sometimes hard to 
get at the thought on account of the 
words. But the thought itself is usual- 
ly not so very difficult when once you 
get at it. 


One of the first things that struck 
me in trying to work my way through 
the thing was that we “Progressive” 
teachers must no longer speak of 
“child-centered” schools. This is offi- 
cial. As long ago as 1932, it seems, 
George S. Counts, one of the high 
priests of the Progressive movement, 
wrote that “progressive education 
cannot place its trust in a child-cen- 
tered school.” Nevertheless for nine 
more years the Association continued, 
as we read, to be “dominated by the 
ideal of guaranteeing to every child 
born into the nation the fullest op- 
portunities for personal growth.” But 
finally, we are told, after “uncertainly 
facing the facts that surround us, 
mere child-centeredness, long under 
suspicion, received a fatal blow from 
this emphasis” (on guaranteeing to 
every child the fullest opportunities 
for personal growth). Hence child- 
centered schools are just no more. 
Like subject-centered schools and 
teacher-centered schools they have 
had their day and ceased to be. 


Now what is the reason why the 
child-centered school has had to be 
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thus officially blacked out? As well as 
I can make out, the reason is that 
capitalism took unfair advantage of 
the Progressives in providing for 
“the fullest opportunities for personal 
growth,” and began to lure the 
youngsters over into the capitalist 
camp. “Either intentionally or unin- 
tentionally,” we read, “progressive 
education has become the tool of the 
dominant economic class.” It is not 
stated unequivocally that this defec- 
tion was due entirely to the wiles of 
the enemy. It may have been due, at 
least partly, to the natural lure of 
wealth for young minds, or even to 
fifth column activity among the Pro- 
gressives themselves. You will note 
that “either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally” is the expression ‘used. 


Just one hundred years ago Froe- 
bel, the German educational reformer, 
was busy founding kindergartens in 
Germany. Now one of the basic prin- 
ciples of the kindergarten was (and 
still is, I believe) freedom for per- 
sonal growth. But in 1848 a wave of 
revolt against privilege swept over 
Europe, and the ruling classes got 
pretty jittery. The Prussian govern- 
ment took note of these new kinder- 
gartens springing up everywhere in 
which children even of the “lower 
classes” were allowed to develop free- 
ly. The government took alarm. 
Would these children know their 
proper place in society later on when 
they grew up? The alarm became a 
panic. Every kindergarten in Prussia 
was closed by order of the govern- 
ment. Poor old Froebel, then about 
70, died shortly after, a broken- 
hearted man. And the kindergarten 
idea had to strike roots in foreign soil, 
mainly in England, where, more than 
any other country in the world, men 
are not afraid of freedom. 


Now this is the point. In 1851 the 
government of Prussia suppressed the 
kindergartens for fear children 
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brought up in an environment of free- 
dom might later attack the privileged 
classes. 


In 1941 the Progressive Education 
Association back-tracks on its original 
philosophy for fear children brought 
up in what was intended to be an en- 
vironment of freedom (just why it 
ceased to be such is not made clear) 
might later join the privileged classes. 


I shall have to leave it to the reader 
to work out the implications. It is just 
possible that Froebel, for all his 
mysticism, perhaps because of it, had 
sounder intuitions with respect to the 
problem of freedom in education than 
either the Prussian government of a 
century ago, or the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association of today. Be this 
as it may, our schools are no longer 
“child-centered.” They are now “so- 
ciety-centered.” While this expression 
does not, I think, occur in the formu- 
lation, it expresses perfectly the doc- 
trine expounded. In support of this I 
quote the following sentence, which is 
typical: 


“Since 1933, the continuation of 
depression conditions, the spread of 
totalitarian ideology, and the recur- 
ring crises for mankind, have served 
to make intriguing the notion that the 
safe hope for man now lies in an edu- 
cation deliberately designed to create 
the society we desire.” 
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IS IT DUE TO TRANSFER? 


HE September number of “The 

Elementary School Journal” (pub- 
lished by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago) 
contains an interesting account of an 
experiment in the teaching of spelling. 
The question studied was whether the 
formal teaching of the spelling of 
words in a graded list has any lasting 
or decisive effect on the pupils’ 
ability to spell those words. 


The answer, strange as it may 
appear, was in the negative. The 
spelling of words did usually improve, 
it is true, during the year in which the 
words were taught, but often not any 
more, sometimes not as much, as dur- 
ing years both before and after 
the teaching. In some cases ability to 
spell a word actually declined after 
the year of teaching. Some words not 
taught in any year showed curves of 
growth that paralleled those of words 
which appeared in the spelling lists. 


Earlier studies cited in the article 
had led to the same conclusion. In 
1935 an experimenter found that 
“ability to spell a word which had not 
been taught made very nearly the 
same kind of growth as did the ability 
to spell a word which was taught in a 
given grade”. A later study showed 
that “most of the learning of spelling 
seems to be done before the year of 
teaching or after that year.” The find- 
ings of both these earlier studies were 
confirmed by this most recent experi- 
ment reported in September. 


How are we to account for these 
results? At first sight it might appear 
that it makes no difference whether 
formal spelling lessons are given or 
not. It might be inferred that the 
gradual growth in spelling ability, 
regardless of teaching, which was 
noted in all the investigations, was 
due to informal teaching in the sev- 
eral grades, and that it was only the 
formal lessons that were apparently of 
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so doubtful value. But it is pointed 
out that, in the schools included in 
this latest study at any rate, about 
all the spelling was done from pre- 
pared lists, fifteen minutes a day, 
six hundred words a year. Hence 
it could not have been informal or 
incidental work in spelling that gave 
the results. What then is the explana- 
tion? 

One way to account for the situa- 
tion would be on the basis of “‘trans- 
fer”. All the pupils, it will be ob- 
served, were taught spelling every 
day. May it not have been that in this 
process a general spelling power over 
words was acquired which “carried 
over” to words not included in the 
lists? If the theory of “transfer”, and 
the closely related doctrine of “for- 
mal discipline’ were not under such 
a cloud just now; if we were not so 
steeped in the notion that all learning 
is “specific’, that in studying any- 
thing we gain power over just that 
one thing and nothing besides, the 
findings cited above would occasion 
no surprise at all. In fact, if the sub- 
ject of transfer had been under in- 
vestigation, the results could be taken 
to prove, not only the fact of transfer, 
but also its great and fundamental 
importance in the learning process. 

It must not be thought that in the 
teaching of spelling I am here defend- 
ing the formal teaching of so many 
words a day from a list. There may be 
better ways than this to teach pupils 
to spell. In Alberta this method seems 
not to be highly approved, officially 
anyway, perhaps wisely. Whether 
wisely or not will depend, not on ab- 
stract argument, but on how well 
pupils can actually spell words when 


CANADA YEAR BOOK, 1941 
now available from 
THE KING’S PRINTER,—OTTAWA 
Price $1.50 
Paper bound copies to teachers 50c. 
Supply is limited so make purchase appli- 
cation at once. Apply to Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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they leave school. The point here is 
that the teaching of words from grade 
lists apparently gives considerably 
greater power over spelling generally 
than shows itself in the improvement 
in the specific words that are taught. 
It would appear that as a result of 
some such obscure influence as 
“transfer” the total effect spreads 
out over a much wider vocabulary. 


To generalize, may it not well be 
that in all good and honest teaching, 
just as we are always doing less than 
we think we are doing, so we are 
always doing more than we think we 
are doing? Teaching children is not 
like building a house, where every 
operation is “specific’, where you 
may know at any moment exactly 
what has been done, exactly what 
remains to be done. We need have 
no uncertainty about always falling 
short of our desires and intentions in 
the teaching effort. The simplest sort 
of test, even a single question, will 
demonstrate this to us at any time. 
But if the teaching is sound and good, 
we may be equally assured that the 
pupils are learning other things, 
things we are not consciously 


trying to teach them at all, things 
that range all the way from a wider 
mastery over the spelling of words 
than we suspect, up to a new respect 
for the dignity and beauty of the 
best in life. 
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ACTIVITIES 


A page devoted to accounts of 
organized procedures for teaching 
democratic citizenship through stu- 
dent organizations and activities. The 
examples are from Alberta schools. 
Edited by L. W. Kunelius, M.A., 
Taber 





STUDENT GOVERNMENT IN A 
TWO-ROOM SCHOOL 


Prepared by VIOLET ATKINSON, 
Grade XI (1940-41), Looma School 


Teacher: J. S. Sandercock 


HAT does democracy mean to 
me? Have you ever asked 
yourself that? It means a great deal 
to us at Looma School so we decided 
to train in advance for the problems 
we shall have to face when we are 
twenty-one. The problems at hand are 
those of organizing ourselves to con- 
duct school business in an orderly and 
democratic manner, 

Using the elected representative 
system we organized a Students’ 
Union and began to work from that 
point. Friday afternoon meetings be- 
gan at once. 

At first there was very little busi- 
ness calling for attention. In order to 
make the meetings of a more satis- 
factory length we always had a pro- 
gramme after business was com- 
pleted. We have made a great many 
mistakes, but next year we intend to 
rectify them. To begin the year cor- 
rectly we shall elect a Students’ Union 
executive on Friday of the first week. 
During this meeting, by nomination 
and vote, an entertainment committee 
will be formed. This group of exec- 
utives will be expected to arrange and 
conduct programmes for the pupils, at 
least once every two weeks. They will 
also take a leading part in concert 
work. 
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The president and the teacher will 
give advice to the committees which 
in time will be formed. This advice 
may or may not be acted upon, as the 
group in question sees fit. 


To help our country in this time 
of war will be one of our objectives. 
We are not just going to talk patriot- 
ism. We mean to act. Already a con- 
tribution has gone to the Minister of 
Finance. Dimes were collected by a 
committee for the March of Dimes. 
Another committee has established 
headquarters in the basement and is 
collecting material for the salvage 
campaign. Anyone, whether or not he 
is attending school, may bring con- 
tributions. This material is to be 
trucked into Edmonton when we have 
gathered enough. In this way we are 
helping to keep democracy free. 


One of the most important com- 
mittees in our Union will be the deco- 
ration committee. Their work should 
include putting up window curtains, 
pictures and board decorations. They 
should always be on the lookout for 
untidy desks, cupboards, and maga- 
zines. A library committee is also im- 
portant. They will keep books in good 
repair and will arrange a system for 
sending out books. They will be re- 
sponsible for books lost. An organized 
group for map and bulletin board 
care is not essential, but such a com- 
mittee will keep the small newspaper 
maps always on hand and make a few 
large wall maps as well. They will also 
keep current events posted on the 
bulletin board and conduct examina- 
tions monthly on these items. 


All of these committees must be 
assented to and elected by the stu- 
dents. Such committees will be sure 
to find their work interesting and the 


(Concluded on Page 26) 
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During the past five years, this firm as exclusive distributors for the publica- 
tions of The American Education Press for the Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia has sold over one hundred thousand copies of the books listed 
herein, with a substantial increase each year as these big value books are introduced 
into new schools. Teachers are delighted—pupils are intensely interested—every school 
library should have them—educational authorities recommend them highly. 


UNIT STUDY READERS 


150 ‘TITLES grouped under various Grade Levels. This naturally does not 
restrict their use to these Grades—they have a much wider ranye 
than that. Most of the titles are entirely suitable for pupils in higher 
Grades as well as those indicated. 


FIRST GRADE READING LEVEL 


SOCIAL SCIENCE’ Book No. Book No. 
Boek No. 109—Our Houses 133—-Fireside Tales 
101—Travel 110—The Library 134—Silly Tales 
102—Policemen 111—Our School 135—First Fairy Tales 
103—Firemen 112—Trains Today SCIENCE 
104—Keeping Our City 1138—Airplanes 151—How Animals 
Saf 114—The Grocery Store Travel 
115—The Bakery 152—Seeds 
LITERATURE 158—The Zoo 
107—Pets 131—Teeny, Tiny Tales 154—Animal Families 
108—The Circus 132—Runaway Tales 155—Birds 
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105—The Dairy 
106—Farm Animals 


SECOND GRADE READING LEVEL 


SOCIAL SCIENCE Book No. 
Book No. 214—People Who Work for Us 
201—-Your Shoes 215—Travel in the City 
202—Pueblo Indians LITERATURE 


203—Milk 231—-Princesses and Elves 
204—Plants for Food 232—Giants and Fairies 
205—Clothes 238—Strange Folk 


234—Tales of Fun 
235—Near-by Tales 
SCIENCE 
251—Where Animals Live 
252—Early Man and Animals 
2538-—Life in the Sea 
212—Markets 254—Sun, Moon and Stars 
213—Life on the Farm 255—Simple Machines 
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206—Man’s Animal Helpers 
207—The Post Office 
208—Animals and Their Babies 
209—Eskimos 

210—Cowboys 

211—City Buildings 


THIRD GRADE READING LEVEL 


SOCIAL SCIENCE Book No. Book No. 
Book No. 311—Wool 334—Far Away Tales 
301—Trains 312—Sugar 335—-Wonder Tales 
302—Story of Flying 313—Plains Indians 
303—Boats 314—Truck Farms SCIENCE 


304—Glass and Bricks 315—Indians Today 851—Story of Frogs 
305—Story of Heat 352—Protection of 
306—Story of Paper LITERATURE Nature 
307—Pets at School 331—Tales of Long Ago 353—The Seasons 
308—Story of Coal 332—Magic Tales 354—How Birds Live 
309—Forest Indians 388—Spinning Wheel 355—What Animals Eat 
310—Navajo Indians Stories 
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FOURTH 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Book No. 
401—The Vikings 
402—-The Greeks 
403—Hot, Dry Lands 
404—tThe Story of Silk 
405—The Romans 
406—Beginnings of Trade 
407—Story of Time 
408—Story of Light 
409—Communication 
410—Egyptians 
411—Norway and Sweden | 
412—The Netherlands | 
413—Switzerland | 
414—Life in Mexico 
415—Story of Agriculture 

Each (Postpaid) .4.. 





FIFTH 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Book No. 
501—-Knighthood 
502—Early Explorers | 
503—Colonial Life 
504—Winning the West 
505—Transportation 
506—Cotton | 
507—Corn 
508—Rubber 
509—Growth of Cities 
510—Irrigation 
511—Conservation: Soil and 


Water 
eiitirraas «rar of Wild 


ife 
513—Better Ways of Living 
514—Bridges and Tunnels 
515—Wheat 
Each (Postpaid) 


SIXTH GRADE 
SOCIAL SERVICE 
Book No. 
601—World Trade 
602—Inventions 
603—Japan Today 
604—Lumber j 
60>—Cereals 
606—Meney \ 
607—Homes 
608—Fisheries 
609—Newspapers 
610—Modern Explorers 
611—Life in China 
612—Pioneer Life 
613—Books of Records 
614—How Colonial Cities Grw 
615—South America 
Each (Postpaid) .-. 


WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND 
the purchase of the Entire 
lt is an excellent invesim 


Other publications of The American Education Press are “My Activity Books in 
Arithmetic”, “My Activity Books in Reading”, “My Activity Books in English’’, “(Good 
English Builders”, ““Good Health Readers’’, (all only 20c each, postpaid). 
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RTH READING LEVEL 


ENCE SCIENCE 
Book No. 
451—Magnetism and 
Electricity 
ds 452—Indoor Gardens 
Silk 4583—Bees and Ants 
454—Soil: Sources and Uses 
f Trade 455—Water: Sources and Use 
e 456—Insects 
it 457—Seedless Plants 
n 458—Color Protection 
| 459—Trees 
weden | 460—Fish 
aids 
D 
ulture 
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"H_GRAWREADING LEVEL 
NCE SCIENCE 
Book No. 
551—The Weather 
rs | 652—Solar System 
6583—Petroleum 
Vest | §64—Rayon 
| 555—Balance in Nature 
556—How Plants Multiply 
557—Early Life on Earth 
558—Air 
es 559—Hibernation and Migra- 
tion 
Soil and 560—Reptiles 
f Wild 
f Living 
nnels 
4 GRADE READING LEVEL 
ICE SCIENCE 


Book No. 
651—The Magic of Electricity 
652—Telegraph and Telephone 
653—Iron and Steel 

| 654—-Mining 

| 655—Sound 

' 656—Energy and Force 
657—Plant and Animal Life 
658—Farm Products: New 


Uses 
rs 659—Machines Work 
660—The Earth 


OMMEND— 
the Entire Set of UNIT STUDY READERS. 
, invesiment for every School Library. 


in Complete lists of teachers’ and pupils’ helps are contained in My Catalogue 
od Number 27 and of Alberta School books in My Catalogue Number 27B. If you haven’t 
copies, write for them today. 


t School Supply House, Calgary 4 Albe 


Unit Study Readers and Diagnostic Reading workbooks are on the official list 
of recommended books issued by the Department of Education for Alberta, as well as 
many titles recommended by the Department of Education for Saskatchewan on the 
New Course of Studies for that Province. City, town, village and rural schools of 
British Columbia are consistent purchasers of these modern school helps at the low 








































DIAGNOSTIC READING WORKBOOKS 


ORDER BY THESE TITLES 


Pre-Reading—MOTHER GOOSE—(Kindergarten Grade 1). A com- 
plete reading readiness program, motivated by Mother Goose 
pictures and rhymes (82 Da.)  .......cccssecsscccoscess coseseseccevsaccesecceooes Each .1 


Teacher’s Manual for MOTHER GOOSE. ............cccccccssceeessseeessseeeees Each  .1 


Pre-Primer—BUSY BROWNIES—A very easy pre-Primer seatwork 
book, introducing children gradually to word recognition and read- 
ing skills through picture stories of Peek and his Brownie friends 
OI ION < aricsscbas ceaeivan aie teatnaaleadiiandeniddbanntatncenpeksindaiitiadiipeniniguisdammial Each .1 


Teacher’s Manual for BUSY BROWNIES. ..............c0::ccecseceeeeceeees ceeeee Each .1 
(1 manual supplied free if 19 or more books each ordered as above) 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Two Standardized Reading Tests, Form A and Form B, are supplie 
free with each of the following Diagnostic Reading Workbooks, A Teach 
er’s Instruction Sheet for these tests, with Answer Keys, and Table o 
Grade Scores, is available for each grade at 10c each. (1 of these instruq 
ton = is supplied FREE when 10 or more books of a single title ar 
ordered. 


* Book 1—NIP, THE BEAR—Grade 1—The adventures of Nip and his 
little mistress at home, at school and on the farm (64 pp.)....Each .2 


* Book 2—RED DEER, THE INDIAN BOY—Grade 2—The life customs 
and lore of Red Deer, the little Blackfoot Indian boy, and Tom 
Binckbind, the Mawades. (66. 9d (icacecccsssccarccsesesccesseecsnsstacesscesessed Each 


* Book 3—SCOTTIE AND HIS FRIENDS—Grade 3—The capers of 
on the collie puppy and his child and animal friends (64 pp.) J 
CTL cascccccccccccneccenceceeeeseeseeeeeeseeseeeee serge eeeeeee seen Se seeeeeeeeeseseneneaseeenecesneseneeseeeees of 


* Book 4—ADVENTURE TRAILS—Grade 4—Interesting and factual 
stories of things that are new and adventurous in the child’s life. 
ET TLS ova ceddevccscensdetdeaiheatddcecie<sconcgnsndceubleckddbotdhidcbensiesiamsilen Each 


* Book 5—EXPLORING TODAY—Grade 5—Explores for the child new 
and fascinating things in his environment (64 pp.) .........+ Each .! 


a 


* Book 6—LOOKING AHEAD—Grade 6—Fascinating stories of ex- 
ploration and industrial development (64 pp.) .....::cccccceeeeeeeees Each .2 


* Advanced—MODERN LIVING—A Special text-workbook to improve 
the reading ability of regular or remedial students in the Junior- 
Senior High School—based on easy reading content of interest to 
upper-grade pupils (128 PD.)  ccccccccscecrerscescrererrreereeeeeteeenteenesseeees Each .f 


* Advanced—TOMORROW’S HORIZONS—(Jr.-Sr. H.S.) (Book B)— 
Another special text-workbook to be used following Modern Living 
CRBS PING cicckistis cccccsthaksescstnisatelectediscdashdctbes eresdebionenedss tndecnabdscdiqnecs Each .f 


*ANSWER KEYS for the actual book material of these 8 titles are 
now available at 15c¢ per copy, for each title. 


All Diagnostic Reading Books Sent Postpaid. 















appearance of the school will cer- 
tainly be improved. 

The habits formed during this time 
of our life will stay with us longer 
than any others. It is because of this 
fact that we are trying to make these 
habits good ones. 

(Editor’s Note: It would be inter- 
esting to hear from Violet a year 
from now to learn how well the con- 
structive plans of the Looma students 
have been put into effect). 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Edited by 


ADA A. LENT, B.Sc., H.Ec., 


Editor’s Note: At the recent con- 
vention of the Alberta Home Econom- 
ics Association, Miss Lillian Thomson, 
Executive Director of the Edmonton 
Council of Social Agencies, addressed 
the gathering on “Home Economics in 
Community Welfare.” Inasmuch as 
national authorities are stressing this 
subject, and our national press and 
radio are likewise focusing attention 
on this vital but neglected field, it be- 
hooves home economists, in fact ALL 
teachers, to give time, talent, energy, 
and leadership in present-day public 
welfare needs, especially in raising the 
standard of nutrition from its proven 
low level, to the standard required for 
national fitness in war... and peace. 
Excerpts from Miss Thomson’s ad- 
dress follow: 


Ml Soctat. work is a new profession 

—perhaps the newest of the 
professions—certainly one that has 
developed since the first Great War. 
We might speak of the social service 
work of today as the work of enrich- 
ing the lives of individuals. When we 
speak of “enriching” lives we think 
of economic security certainly—but 
of much more than that, too. The per- 
son whose life is rich not only has a 
safe livelihood; he also has happy per- 
sonal relationships, and he is taking 
his share of the common responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. To have so 
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rich a life he must have both physical 
and mental health. On this basis home 
economics and social welfare find a 
common meeting place and a common 
goal, the enriching of lives. 


I hope that you will go back to your 
own communities inspired by the 
thought that in your daily work as 
home economists you, too, are enrich- 
ing lives. You need not look beyond 
your everyday work. Let me illustrate 
what I mean. 


In another city I was interested in 
a family consisting of a mother, 
father, and three children. The oldest 
child was a girl of fourteen named 
Mary. Mary was the only girl of nor- 
mal intelligence in the family. The 
home was a squalid place when the 
family first came to us for help. I need 
not tell you what our organization did 
for the family, but I do want to tell 
you how Mary went into a home eco- 
nomics class at school. There she 
gradually learned about homemaking, 
a little about buying food, and a great 
deal about its preparation. She 
learned the elements of nutrition, and 
the relation of food to health. She 
brought to that home her new knowl- 
edge and skills, where they were wel- 
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comed because they were brought by 
a trusted member of the family. The 
home took on a more orderly appear- 
ance. A better diet led to better 
health. 


That is only one illustration of what 
home economists can do for family 
life in a community. In such a case 
the home economist is working side 
by side with the social worker. I my- 
self have sat down with Mary’s home 
economics teacher many times, talked 
about the welfare of that family, and 
made plans together. It was entirely 
a co-operative piece of work. You do 
not know how many times you are 
doing for families just what Mary’s 
teacher did for that home. 

We are at war. Some people have 
called it a “total” war—and so it is. 
Some shrewder people have called it 
a war of food, and so indeed it is. 
Food, make no mistake about it, will 
win or lose this war. 

You and I have always lived among 
abundant food supplies. We have no 
personal experience of the mighty 
forces let loose by the threats of food 
blockade or famine. It seems to me 
that not only have we no experience, 
but we have no imagination either. 
However, perhaps we can get by if 
we will only accept a few simple facts. 
These facts concern our own country. 

First, we must supply food to 
45,000,000 people in the United 
Kingdom. Since the outbreak of war 
we have supplied 200,000,000 bushels 
of wheat and 7,000,000 barrels of 
flour. This year we have agreed to 
send at least 112,000,000 pounds of 
cheese—more if we can find the ships. 
Our own annual consumption is 
40,000,000 pounds. We plan to send 
ten times as many eggs as before the 
war: in other words, 15,000,000 
dozen. Food orders from Britain 
are putting our cows and hens on a 
24-hour schedule. 

Secondly, we must provide rations 
for our troops. Approximately a half 
million men have gone on active ser- 
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vice. As recruitment gains momentum, 
we will. have still greater responsi- 
bilities in the way of rationing. 

Thirdly, we must safeguard the 
health of our people here at home. 
That obligation is laid on us by the 
humanitarian code in the defense of 
which we are at war. 

If we could only put to full use 
our present knowledge of nutrition 
and do this immediately, how vastly 
we could enrich the life of this 
province! How much less financial 
strain there would be, how much 
better physical health, how much 
happier family life. 

You have the skills and knowledge. 
The question is, “Will you sacrifice 
the time and effort to share your 
skills with the rest of the com- 
munity?” 

We are long past the beginning 
of war. We may be just in time 
for the beginning of peace. But 
victory will be hollow if it comes to 
a country that is devitalized, too 
poor in spirit to enjoy the fruits of 
victory or, still more tragic, too poor 
in spirit to wield justly the great 
power that comes with victory. 

I know of no profession, certainly 
not excluding my own, that can take 
so large a part as yours in making 
this nation worthy of victory. 





Booklets you will find helpful: 
Foods for Home Defense. (Free) 
Food Facts for Consumers. (Free) 

(These may both be ordered from: 

Consumer Section, Marketing Service, 

Department of Agriculture, Ottawa.) 
Food and the Family Income. (25 
cents. J. B. Lippincott Co., Medical 
Arts Building, Montreal, Quebec. 


Used Books and Magazines 


Books of all kinds, single and sets 
Prices the Very Lowest 


Jaffe’s Book and Music 


Exchange 


Phone M5797 
225 - 8th Ave. East 


Calgary 
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Chaes--What? 


ik manifesto just issued by the National Union of 





Teachers makes gloomy reading, and for that very 
reason should be read by a far wider public than it 
is likely to reach. All is very far from well in education. 


Perhaps it is because we are all so concentrated on ob- 
taining adequate shelter for ourselves against bombs that 
we have no time left to raise a clamor for better shelter in 
schools for our children. 


But there is necessity for an even angrier clamor for 
better education for children. 


Of what benefit will it be to democracy to win a war for 
freedom if the children have not been taught the elements 
of freedom or democracy? 


Where there is no education there is no freedom. 
There is only licence. 


I know of a village where the only well-behaved chil- 
dren are evacuees from a reformatory who were described 
as completely intractable. Just over the hill in a much more 

remote and wilder village I hear of 

Two Schools girls busy weaving and boys happy 

Contrasted and adept at pottery. In the colliery 

: over the valley there is one of these 

modern Senior schools where the girls cook appetising meals 

at next to no cost, paint, sing, make clothes, launder and 
pore over historical records with the passion of a Macaulay. 

Yes. I know the answer before you tell me. 

It all comes back, you say, to personality. Not quite all. 
There are the problems of the too little income and the too 
large class, problems that cannot be solved until education 
ceases to be the Cinderella among national interests. 

We are now told on all sides that the whole nation is 
agreed that after this war we are no longer going to be con- 
tent to let things slide, or to drift back into the old ways that 
will only lead to another holocaust. Out of this chaos we say 
that we are going to evolve a new order. 

The London that will rise out of the rubble will be a 
healthier, more beautiful and better organized London. 

We all pray that it may be so. 

But it is even more important that the character of those 
who are to enjoy the new London shall be healthier, more 
beautiful and better organized. 

This can only come about by better education. 

And if everything is to be in the melting-pot, as I hope it 
is, now is the time for us to state as clearly as we can pre- 
cisely what we want to evolve. 
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I want primarily to see curiosity developed to know how 
things work and secondly to see the knowledge how to make 
things work encouraged. In a word I want my education to 
be utilitarian. Every child should first 
Education Should have an uncontrollable desire to know 
Be Utilitarian how to drive a straight furrow, how 
to wield a hammer, how to make a 
wireless set, how to drive a tractor or car, how to cook a 
meal, how to make and mend its own clothes, how to milk a 
cow, lay a hedge, slate a roof, tell a beech from an eim, a 
blackbird’s song from that of a thrush, be in fact something 
of a naturalist, artist, craftsman, shepherd, farm hand and 
cook. Education should aim first at training curiosity in the 
use of the five senses, that the child may have something of 
the flair of the gamekeeper for the world of out-of-doors and 
of the mechanic for the world of scientific invention. Let the 
practical come first. Encourage the child to be proud of his 
handiwork. Mental processes may be left till later, not omit- 
ted altogether, but brought in only when required to help 
the practical. One illustration will suffice to show what I 
mean. 


I would do away at once and for ever with those horrible 
arithmetic text books that are full of difficult brain-teasing 
examples of tedious long divisions that bear no relation what- 

ever to anything that the child will here- 


Horrible after meet in his daily life. I once sub- 
Arithmetic scribed to the pernicious doctrine that 
Books’ mental discipline is of itself a good thing. 


I have discovered that it is a very evil thing, 
stifling the child’s natural curiosity and giving it a lasting 
distaste for that learning which ought to be one of his 
longest treasured passions. 


The work upon which a child engages with distaste or 
loathing is just as bad for it as the food which it is forced 
to eat with distaste and loathing. It is not the slightest use 
balancing a child’s diet with the right proportion of calories, 
proteins and vitamins if the food makes a child sick. The food 
has got to be made appetising or it ceases to have any value 
at all. 


Mental stimulants have to be offered in such a way as to 
make the child eager for more. If not, for everybody’s sake 
we should be wiser to shut the schools and let the child im- 
bibe what it can by the light of Nature. 


Half a loaf in education seems a good deal worse than no 
bread, and a little learning has proved very dangerous indeed 
in giving so many children distaste for all learning. 


The England of no education produced a great number 
of characters. The England of a little education, and that of 


(Concluded on Page 42) 
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QUOTING JOHN K. 
NORTON, 
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Columbia 
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. . Both research and 
experience have clearly 
demonstrated the ne- 
cessity and desirability 
of federal financial aid. 
The uneven distribution 
of tax-paying capacity 
and the educational load 
inevitably lead to this 
conclusion. 


US 


At = 


Federal aid for educa- 
tion can be distributed 
without federal control. 
But two practices must 
be observed. First, the 
funds must be allocated 
for broad rather than 
specific purposes. . 
Again, the funds for 
achieving a minimum of 
financial support for 
education must be dis- 
tributed on objective 
rather than discretion- 
ary bases. ... (Such a 
policy) will permit edu- 
eation to profit from the 
advantages of decen- 
tralization, and at the 
same time capitalize the 
major contribution 
wh the national gov- 
ernment can make to 
educational develop- 
ment. 
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Comments on Table 1. This table 
is well worth your study. Notice first 
that the Province of Quebec does not 
furnish salary statistics in conformity 
with the other provinces. We do not 
know why; but it is a fact that teach- 
ing salaries in Quebec continue to be 
a disgrace to Canada and to the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. (In 1938 we 
found among the Catholic lay women 
teachers alone some 7600 earning less 
than $400 per year). How long will 
the Quebec people—nay, how long 
will the brilliant, charming and cul- 
tured leaders of French Canadian 
life—continue to tolerate this hush- 
hush policy with respect to the bed- 
raggled school system of their prov- 
ince? Bring out the figures, blush for 
them, and go to work to improve 
them! 


Note the Bulges. The “bulge” is 
the point in each provincial column 
where the greatest number of teach- 
ers is found; and this bulge will tell 
you roughly what is the “going” wage 
for rural teachers. (In B.C. where ur- 
ban and small-urban conditions dom- 
inate the scene, you don’t find the 
“bulge”.) If you are interested and 
want better statistics on rural salaries, 
here they are: 


Table 2. Median Rural (One-room) 
Salaries 1940 and 1936 


1940 1936 Imp. 

PRS decxteninuns $460 $425 $35 
(1937) 

ME stansee tatoos 506 491 
WR vilewseecsececes 436 420 16 
TS SR 718 600 113 
EN. whcesiv sade 537 480 57 
Paes 5..uiit. 569 450 119 
Alberta .......... 805 731 74 
BREN setecemiicscas 817 780 387 


And while we are on medians and 
improvements, here is— 
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Canadian Teachers’ Salaries, 1940 






Table 3. Median Salaries, 
All Teachers, 1940 and 1937 


1940 1937 Imp. 
Did cdiattaces $482 $482 $ 
Bi: BAT cnnpisind- 612 590 22 
We Br scasks-ds 541 550 —9 
Ontario .......... 1034 1000 34 
Manitoba ........ 715 700 15 
GE ead iaca 608 500 108 

(1938) 

Alberta. .......... 865 765 100 
MO I hccesseitecasas 1302 1200 102 


In studying medians, we must not 
try to prove too much. By actual 
scrutiny, however, the writer is sat- 
isfied that in P.E.I., after much pub- 
licity and organized effort, salaries 
are about as bad as they were two 
years ago, ie. very bad indeed. In 
New Brunswick the urban salaries 
appear to be a little better, but there 
seem to be rather more teachers be- 
low the $500 poverty line than there 
were two years ago. 


Does Organization Pay? When 
Lorne Titus, Jack Sturdy and Fred 
Bolton went home from the 1939 
C.T.F. Conference, they brought to a 
crashing climax the salary crusade in 
Saskatchewan. They raised the me- 
dian salary from $500 to $608. If we 
took the median as the average 
(which we must not do) that would 
mean an improvement of nearly 
$800,000 in the teacher payroll for 
the province. The general similarity 
of the Saskatchewan colossus for 1937 
and 1940 in “bulge” and tapering 
off, with the bulge $100 higher, in- 
dicates that the increase of the me- 
dian has real significance, and we can 
say with some confidence that the 
fighting spirit of the Saskatchewan 
organization has been worth at least 
$400,000 to the members of that body 
in annual salary. And the teachers of 
Alberta have received proportionate 
benefits for the fees and the support 
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they have rendered to the A.T.A. 
Likewise British Columbia. 


Pointing with Pride. At the risk of 
being charged with complacency (hor- 
rid word!) we may note in Table 2 the 
status of the Alberta rural teacher. 
It would be a mistake to attribute this 
to the altruism of the Larger Units. 
What we have to thank them for is 
the prompt and full payment of 
monthly cheques, but not for the size 
of those cheques. There has been 
doughty fighting between the A.T.A. 
and the divisional boards all along 
the line, and the present salary levels 
are the result of much stubborn and 
at times heated bargaining. 


To teachers in Eastern Canada, 
here is the most important thing we 
can say about salaries. “Do not lean 
upon public opinion. On dormant 

; issues there is no public opinion. 
Teachers’ salaries are and will be a 
dormant issue until you do something 


Rylands & CSmpaniy 


Attention School 
Teachers 


While visiting Lethbridge 
during the convention, pay 
a visit to RYLANDS. Here 
you will find the newest, 
smartest styles in Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, and acces- 


Vv 
Rylands & Company 


Lethbridge—302 5th St. South 












rousing enough to take the front page 
from Hitler. Then there will begin to 
be a public opinion, and then you can 
begin to influence it and use it. 
Salaries remain low in Canada not be- 
cause the people don’t know, but be- 
cause the people don’t regard the 
matter as pressing. That in turn is 
because those who receive the beg- 
gardly wages are not really pressing. 


The Prime Minister’s statement on 
“controlling the cost of living’ is just 
out, and all our teacher-friends are 
asking: Shall we get the bonus? and 
will the ban on wage increases block 
our increment? 


Without presuming to settle the 
matter, we may observe: 


(1) That the Prime Minister is 
quite explicit in his reference to 
“Employer in Canadian Industry or 
Commerce ;” 


(2) That matters concerning edu- 
cation (including the salaries of 
teachers) are ultra vires of the Dom- 
inion Government. 


In our opinion therefore, there is 
no legal obstacle in the way of teach- 
er-organizations which seek incre- 
ments, nor is there any legal force 
compelling school boards to pay cost- 
of-living bonuses. But the provision 
of bonuses by law for great masses of 
Wwage-earners must surely give im- 
petus to the fight of teachers for a 
living wage. In the meantime, control 
of prices will do something to relieve 
our domestic anxieties. 


B. BATTLE AXE. 








Muckleston’s Beauty Parlor 
& Barber Shop 


10328 
Jasper Ave. 


Phone 


27651 Edmonton 
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Designing Small Transformers 
By John Liebe and Bob Rae 


ERE are many occasions when 

special transformers are required 
in a school shop or in a science room. 
We illustrated this in last month’s 
issue by a 16 watt step-down trans- 
former which was designed to bring 
the 1%” nichrome tip of a burning- 
pen to a red glow. The quickest way 
of dealing with such a problem is to 
get ready-made specifications from 
some magazine, if something suitable 
can be found. If not, the instructor 
can use calculation tables that list 
the specifications for small transform- 
ers from 50 to 1000 watts. But the 
educator who wants to know what he 
is doing and what he is talking about 
will naturally try to understand the 
fundamental formula of electro-mag- 
netic induction which is the basis of 
all transformer design. Before in- 
specting this impressive equation it is 
important to visualize the basic facts 
about the action of a transformer. 
Every transformer has two windings 
wrapped around one soft iron core: 
a primary winding which is connected 
to the source of alternating current, 
and a secondary winding in which an 
alternating current is induced. Theo- 
retically the relation between the 
electricity in the primary and the elec- 
tricity in the secondary is very simple. 
If for example the induced voltage is 
half of the supplied voltage, the in- 
duced amperage will be double the 
supplied amperage. Or _ generally 
speaking, the amperage is stepped up 
at the same ratio by which the voltage 
is stepped down, and vice versa. In 
praxis, however, energy is lost on the 
way, and the properties of the con- 
struction material and of alternating 
current have to be taken into con- 
sideration. 
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We shall start with that mysterious 
term magnetic lines of force. Electro- 
magnetic induction is a wonderful 
secret of nature which, like any form 
of movement in our universe, defies 
all attempts at real explanation. Just 
to make calculations possible scien- 
tists say that a change of 100,000,000 
“lines of force” per second inside a 
turn ef wire is required in order to 
induce one volt. Of course, magnetism 
has no lines, nor could anyone count 
100,000,000 lines in a second. But the 
magnetic force must be given a nu- 
merical value to bring it into mathe- 
matical relation with other factors 
that enter into the construction of 
transformers. Since the 60-cycle cur- 
rent which we use changes its direc- 
tion sixty times during a second, only 
100,000,000/60 lines of force are re- 
quired to induce one volt. This figure 
would be correct if there were air 
inside the turn of wire. In praxis we 
never build transformers with an air 
“core”. It has been found that soft 
iron is the most suitable material for 
the concentration of magnetism in- 
side a winding. If soft iron is satura- 
ted with magnetism, from 50,000 to 
65,000 lines of force can be crowded 
into one square inch of it. If a trans- 
former has a soft iron core (and it 
always has) only 100,000,000 divided 
by 60 x 65,000 lines of force are re- 
quired to induce one volt. This value 
needs a slight correction because of 
the peculiar form of the alternating 
current curve with its difference be- 
tween peak voltage and effective volt- 
age. Without going into details we 
take it that this correction amounts to 
1/4.44. If we add this so-called form 
factor, we find that we need 100,000,- 
000 divided by 60 x 65,000 x 4.44 
lines of force to induce one volt. 


This value represents the constant 
factor in transformer construction. 
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The usefulness of a transformer is 
due to the fact that two items in the 
design can be varied, namely the num- 
ber of turns in the windings and the 
cross-sectional area of the iron core. 
Experiment has shown that the con- 
stant and the variable factors in the 
design of any transformer stand to 
each other in the following relation: 


No. of sec. turns (N) x area core (A) 


induced volts (E) 

lines of force (100,000,000) 
60 (F) x 65,000 (B) x 4.44 
If A is transposed the formula reads: 
Turns per volt or 


equals 


aig 100,000,000 
E BxAxFx444 


E, the induced voltage which is 
wanted, is usually known. So the 
designer must find both N and A, the 
two unknowns of the equation. Since 
we are dealing here with practical 
items of construction and not with 
mere numerical values, the equation 
is solved by giving the two unknowns 
a suitable relation. How much cop- 
per (N) and how much iron (A) 
should go into a transformer is a 
matter of expediency. The problem is 
very similar to the task of designing 
a suitable tin can which will hold a 
quart of tomatoes. If the diameter of 
the can were only % inch it would 
have to be a very tall can; if on the 
other hand, the designer chose a diam- 
eter of 24 inches, the can would have 
to be extremely short. Instead of 
wasting much material by having an 
unsuitable ratio between diameter and 
height of the can, we must find a 
“happy medium”. Just so with trans- 
formers: if the core dimensions (A) 
are too small, too many turns of 
wire (N) are needed, (and copper is 
dear!); if the core is too big, the 
transformer becomes too bulky. Sev- 
eral experimental transformers have 
to be built before the happy medium 
is actually found. 

The student who reads his way into 
the problems of transformer construc- 
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tion often feels exasperated when 
he finds that. no two accounts on de- 
signing agree. All depends on the 
type of transformer which the writer 
has in mind. Heavy power transform- 
ers call for one application of the 
general formula, little radio trans- 
formers for another. There is no 
standard application of the general 
formula of electro-magnetic induc- 
tion. The school shop instructor will 
have to rely on applications that are 
meant for small radio sets. The form 
of the general formula which we ex- 
plained above may be found, in this 
particular form, in Mallory Yaxley, 
Radio Service Encyclopedia.* Here 
we find the following approximation 
for A: take the square root of the 
primary wattage, divide it by 5.58 
and multiply the result with 9/10. 
The anwer gives the cross-sectional 
area of the core in sq. ins. If this cal- 
culation is carried out for various 
wattages, the answers can be plotted 
in a curve which shows that for 40 
watts the core is 1 sq. in., for 40 
watts 1% sq. ins., and for 120 watts 
2 sq. ins. This method is perhaps not 
the best for school purposes, because 
the core is relatively small and many 
hundreds, sometimes thousands of 
turns have to be wound. Shop in- 
structors will find another method 
more suitable, the one which is given 
in the “Citizen’s Radio Call Book”. 
According to this procedure the volts 
per turn or E/N is first found by 
dividing 25 (in case of the shell-type 
core) or by dividing 50 (in case of 
the core type) into the square root of 
the primary wattage. So the value of 
E/N is assumed, and the formula used 
in the following form: 


__E x 100,000,000 x 100 
Nx Fx Bx 4.44 x 85 


the last correction indicating 85 per 
cent efficiency. In next month’s issue 


A 


*Canadian volume, pp. 164-165. Published by 
a R. Mallory & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, In- 
ana. 
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A FIRST LESSON IN GEOMETRY 1 


N September 23 I had the class 

do the quiz on page 1 of the 

text. After some minutes they finished 

and I read item number 1 “Com- 

plementary angles are two acute 

angles whose sum is 90°.” Then fol- 
lowed this series: 


Q. What about number 1? 

A. (In chorus) It’s true. 

Q. But what kind of a statement is 
it? A proposition, a definition, an as- 
sumption, a theorem, or what? 

A. (1) It is an assumption. 

A. (2) No, it isn’t an assumption 
because we are sure it’s true. 

A (8) It is a definition. 

Q. What is the difference between 
these kinds of statements? 

x. (1) A definition describes. 

Q. What about a proposition then? 

(No answer here). 


Q. Let’s return to the original state- 
ment. How do you know it is true? 

A. We can prove it true. 

Q. How? 

A. By drawing it. 

Q. How can I draw it if I don’t 
know what a complementary angle is? 


we shall calculate the specifications of 
our 16-watt step-down burning-pen 
transformer from the general formu- 
la, and then compare the results with 
the calculation tables of Crowley. In 
the meantime turn to the working 
drawings of this burning-pen trans- 
former in the November issue of the 
Alberta Industrial Arts Magazine. 
(For information about this educa- 
tional bi-monthly write to Mr. Neil J. 
Cameron, 522 18th Ave. W, Calgary.) 
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A. But we know that it is “two 
acute angles whose sum is 90°.” 


Q. But isn’t that what we set out 
to prove true? (Long pause here to 
let that soak in.) 


Q. Let’s return to the original dis- 
cussion. Is statement 1 an assump- 
ition, definition, proposition or a 
theorem? 

A. (Hesitatingly) It’s a definition. 


Q. What is this statement? “A hen 
is a two-legged animal with wings, 
feathers and no teeth.” 

A. A definition. 


Q. Can one prove it true? 
A. (Confidently) Easily. Catch a 
hen and prove it. 


Q. What if an eskimo were given 
that definition? 

A. He might get a duck and call it 
a hen. 


Q. Is-there any difference between 
that statement about the hen, and this 
one: “Harry is twiddling his pencil’’? 
(He was). 

A. Much thought and puzzlement 
at this point. Then one student broke 
back to the original by stating “Some 
professor proved the statement ‘com- 
plementary angles are two acute 
angles whose sum is 90°’.” 


At this point a minute was left be- 
fore the end of the class period. I 
placed on the blackboard this sum- 


mary 


Statements: definitions 
(made up of a subject 
and predicate) propositions 





I pointed out “The hen ”” and 
“Complementary angles————”’ were 
examples of one kind of statement, 
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and “Harry is twiddling his pencil” 
was an example of the other kind. 


Note (1) A clear example of argu- 
ing in a circle arose, and time was 
given for everyone to grasp the point. 


(2) The problem of whether one 
can “prove a definition true” was left 
for further inductive study. 


(3) Problems were raised, and 
genuine interest aroused. 


(4) The treatment was as it should 
be: a study of Geometry 1, a study of 
reasoning, in and out of geometric 
and non-geometric material according 
to convenience and to show that the 
principles apply to both. 


Why not try such a treatment? 
—S.C. 





A Fifteen-cent Galvanometer 


When the time approaches for the 
demonstration of the simple Voltaic 
Cell, how many Science teachers have 
longingly eyed the illustrations of 
Galvanometers appearing in Science 
Catalogues, disconsolately noted the 
price thereof, and visualized the cold- 
ly disapproving glances of the local 
Board should it be approached to pur- 
chase one? 


For, every time the Voltaic Cell is 
to be demonstrated, the question 
arises as to how the young skeptics 
looking on can be properly convinced 
that electrons do flow in the connect- 
ing wire. A tiny electric bulb can be 
made to glow very convincingly dur- 
ing previews, but shows remarkable 
perversity to doing anything of the 
kind while a class is expectantly look- 
ing on. In this particular emergency 
a Galvonometer indicating the pres- 
ence of a tiny current would, of 
course, be invaluable; but, as we all 
know, the price, for ordinary schools, 
is prohibitive. 


In this connection there appeared 
in “Popular Scienee’”’ some time ago 
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an article describing a simple appara- 
tus that can be made for approxi- 
mately fifteen cents which really 
works—beautifully. 


Wind twelve turns of medium-fine 
insulated wire around a cardboard 
ring cut from a cylindrical calendar— 
(or other) holder; glue the ring to a 
small board, and glue a small ten-cent 
compass to the centre of the ring, in- 
side. When the wire terminals are 
connected to the Voltaic Cell, the 
compass needle will visibly swing; 
and, when the connections are re- 
versed, the swing will be in the op- 
posite direction. 


This little apparatus can be 
mounted, along with the Voltaic Cell, 
on another piece of board, or in a 
small tin tray, and passed around the 
class; or sections of the class can in- 
spect the phenomenon for themselves, 
in turn. In either case, the class can 
be most effectively (and inexpensive- 
ly) shown that the Voltaic Cell is re- 
sponsible for the movement of the 
compass needle; it remains only to 
prove that the energy involved is 
electrical. 


Locals and Sub-locals! Please advise 


the A.T.A. office as to personnel of 
your Executive. 


DAIRY POOL 


HOMOGENIZED MILK 


PASTEURIZED - DELICIOUS 
MORE EASILY DIGESTED 


Northern Alberta 
Dairy Pool 


Phone 28104 
EDMONTON ALBERTA 
(100 per cent Co-operative) 
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f the class will assume the correct 

sitting position we will proceed with 
that mixture of fact and folly that 
became justly famous in this section 
of our Magazine last year. 


Owing to the Law of Diminishing 
Returns (P.C. 7441) we are operating 
our column under a slightly different 
plan during the present hunting sea- 
son. Instead of relying on mailed gos- 
sip items, we are using the press-gang 
tactics of another age to invoke the 
assistance of guest columnists, each to 
edit this page for one issue. In case 
you failed to note the ill-concealed 
signs of bitterness, this is Guest- 
Columnist No. 1, that versatile author 
Anon (Class of ’29). 


++ + 


Right about here should be a good 
spot to express our approval and 
appreciation of the work of Mary 
Lambert, our prexy. Singlehanded, or 
practically so, (ah there, Joe) 
she edited the column last term. 
Following her frantic appeals for 
mail, the postmen stayed away in 
droves. The only districts she didn’t 
hear from were northern, central and 
southern Alberta. Ain’t you ’shamed? 


+ & + 

Which leads us to our housekeeping 
hint. Do you like knick-knacks? Are 
you fond of bric-4-brac? If so don’t 
miss this splendid offer. For one let- 
ter containing a boost or slam for the 
Almanac we will send without preju- 
dice one of Chick Kantor’s old shoes. 
These make novel paperweights and 
are collapsible for easier handling. 
Act now! 


+ + + 


Nostalgia—A veteran teacher is 
one who can remember when the only 
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badges children stuck on their chests 
and caps came from Sunday School. 
+ + + 
RAGS TO RICHES: 
Ah woe is me that I should see 
The woofus and the snickersnee. 
But now Convention days are here 
We must wear stockings that are 
sheer. 
+ & + 


Society Note: A reliable fifth col- 
umnist, writing in invisible ink, ad- 
vises that one of our grads, now 
spreading enlightenment in the Clover 
Bar Division, is so popular with local 
swains that her boarding-house keeper 
is installing a revolving door to ac- 
commodate the Sunday afternoon 


rush. 
+ + + 


Missing, Believed Killed—A bunch 
of the boys got together during the 
polio lay-off and the talk, by some 
devious route, turned to malt refresh- 
ment. The result was the following 
anecdote which was afterwards en- 
closed in a bottle and tossed into the 
laps of the Allied High Command via 
the Gulf Stream. It seems that a 
zealous instructor in a town west of 
Edmonton appealed for empty pop 
and beer bottles to sell in aid of the 
pupils’ war effort. The youngsters 
took up the matter with gusto. A 
vaudeville team from Grade V soon 
appeared with a clinking carton. In 
the dedication ceremony which fol- 
lowed one of the hopefuls remarked, 
“Gee, that stuff is sure queer.” After 
the teacher had stuck his neck out, 
the other half of the act exclaimed, 
“Well, we found this box in our 
garage and so we took the tops off. 
Boy, it just foamed when we poured 
it on the floor.” 
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EUREKA: 


Said our Miss Vance to our Miss 
Ream, 
The rhythm band is on the beam. 
Said our Miss Ream to our Miss 
Vance, 
Why sure, they’ve got St. Vitus 
dance. 
+ + 
Aids War Effort—aAll of which re- 
minds us that our esteemed Hon. 
Pres., Dr. Lord, has a highly original 
and sure-fire way of saving gasoline 
for our fighting forces. Rumor has it 
that the genial Doctor thumbs rides 
about the campus from RCAF cars 
and vans instead of wasting gas in 
his own automobile. 
+ + + 
Information Please—On transfer 
forms the space marked “Information 
on this pupil which may assist new 
teacher” often has us stopped. But 
not so one of our contemporaries. By 
this time some unsuspecting laborer 
for democracy in a Southern Alberta 
Division will have received a transfer 
bearing the helpful note, “I.Q. 78; 
B.O. 212.” 
+ + + 
Local Boy Makes Good—Dave 
Wright, late of Looma Senior Room 
and now of Coastal Command, RCAF 
overseas, still has a corner of his 
mind on his science curriculum. For 
instance a recent letter from him 
burbles, “I have flown hundreds of 
miles over the Atlantic, but it still 
looks like a lot of H,O to me.” 
+ + + 
HELP WANTED—tThe plans for 
the Christmas season are being dis- 
cussed by your Executive which is so 
busy exploring avenues and unturning 
stones that no member has marked a 


KRAFT THE FURRIER 


for 


QUALITY FURS 


222 8th Ave. West Kraft Bldg. 
Est. 1908 Calgary, Alta. 





register since Heaven knows when. 
Apparently we shall be foiled. in any 
attempt to secure the. Normal School 
for our annual hop. The airmen who 
weren’t anxious to be our guests at 
the last dance have now repented so 
much that they’ve taken the whole 
building. So what shall we do? Write 
us in care of the A.T.A. office. 
+ + + 
UPWARD AND ON—Recent pro- 
motions in the Edmonton teaching 
staff include Herb Thompson ’22, to 
be principal; Bob Fisk ’29 and Chuck 
Allison ’29, to be vice-principals. Nor- 
ma Grover and Walter Duggan, both 
class of ’29, and Nan Kennedy ’338, 
have lately joined the Edmonton 
teaching staff. Alice Garrett ’37, will 
marry an Air Force pilot shortly. 
* + + 
A Stitch in Time Gathers no Moss— 
We were percolating around some of 
the higher-priced Edmonton shopping 
centres when a female alumnus of 
the ’33 class buttonholed us. Ostensib- 
ly we were to give advice on a knotty 
point in P.T. organization, but ac- 
tually we had to take a polite gander 
at some fuzzy object with steel 
needles sticking out at odd spots. Our 
friend informed us that she had been 
knitting in the rest room. The only 
thing we could think of was to mur- 
mur an inquiry as to what article was 
in process of formation. “Oh good- 
ness,” she chirped, “I won’t know 
that until I’m finished.” 
+ + + 
Then there was the college profes- 
sor who, by mistake, received some 
knitting instructions, but worked out 
his chess problems anyway. 
+ +e 
Some other time, maybe. 


Mums, Carnations, Roses and Choice 
Potted Plants 


llth Borsoes 


Member of Florist Telegraph Delivery 
Association 
10349 Jasper Ave. (Opp. Birks Bldg.) 
Edmonton Phone 21262 
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A Classroom in the Year 600 N.E. 


By HENRI de SAVOYE, B.A., L.L.B. 


Lesson No. 2 


Jack: At the last lesson you said 
that all subjects, such as geography 
and mathematics, are only passing 
toys for the practice of the intelli- 
gence. I understand that geography is 
a passing toy because the surface of 
the earth is in a state of constant 
transformation. But are not mathe- 
matics, and all the laws that govern 
the universe, constant and immut- 
able? 


Teacher: Well, Jack, you know that 
the solar system had a beginning and 
shall therefore come to an end. When 
the very matter of which it is made 
has disappeared, our law of gravity 
will become meaningless. So you see 
that even the fundamental laws of the 
solar system are passing phenomena, 


Jack: Yes, I see your point, Miss 
Howard. But how can the matter of 
the sdlar system disappear? Is it not a 
scientific dogma that everything is in 
a state of evolution, nothing ever be- 
ing either created or annihilated? 


Teacher: This is true during the 
life of a system of worlds, but when a 
system comes to its end there is utter 
annihilation of the matter of which 
it was built. 


Jack: I wish you would explain 
this. 


Teacher: More than 600 years ago 
there lived a celebrated French scien- 
tist called Henri Poincaré. He made 
the startling statement that the mat- 
ter of the solar system is nothing but 
holes in the ether of space. 


Jack: That’s nonsense. A hole is 
void. The ideas of matter and of void 
exclude each other. 


Teacher: Listen! It is Life that dug 
holes in the ether of space. These 
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holes are therefore filled with Life, 
and when we perceive Life through 
physical organs we see it and feel it 
as physical matter. So our matter is 
nothing but Life. 

Jack: Yes. But you were to ex- 
plain how matter can be utterly an- 
nihilated. 

Teacher: It is very simple. When 
Life digs holes in the ether of space, 
we see it as matter. When Life with- 
draws, we see nothing more; the il- 
lusion is over; nothing is left of the 
passing phenomenon that we called 
matter. 

Jack: That is interesting. But where 
will Life withdraw to when it ceases 
to be the matter of our system? 

Teacher: When animals or plants 
die, where do their lives go? 

Jack: To the animals and plants 
that come to existence, I suppose. 

Teacher: You are right, Jack. Then 
why should it not be the same with 
systems of worlds? I expect that when 
Life withdraws from our solar system 
it will employ itself in the building 
of another system. 

Jack: Why then should not Life 
vivify forever the same systems of 
worlds and make them permanent in- 
stead of letting one system go and 
building another? 

Teacher: Could you tell me why 
Life does withdraw from animals and 
plants, i.e. why animals and plants 
die? Why should not they also be per- 
manent, immortal? 

Jack: That would be much handier 
for farmers; they would not have to 
sow wheat every spring nor raise new 
hens and new horses. 

Teacher: Yes, but you know that 
the breeds of hens and horses and also 
the species of plants are improving 


(Concluded on Page 40) 
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RE LIST OF FREE MATERIALS 
PUBLISHED IN OCTOBER ISSUE 


Through a regrettable oversight the 
name of the compiler of the list of 
addresses from which free or inex- 
pensive materials may be obtained 
was omitted from our October issue 
when the list appeared. We feel cer- 
tain that many of our members will 
wish to thank Miss Rhoda C. Keir, 
Indus, Alberta, who submitted the list 
for publication. 

In this connection it might be men- 
tioned that your Editor has received 
word from the respective librarians 
of the Department of Extension Li- 
brary and the Calgary Public Library 
to the effect that they are quite un- 
able to fulfil as many requests as have 
been received for book discards. To 
relieve them of the task of making 
this explanation to each applicant, we 
have undertaken to make announce- 
ment of the fact that the requests 
have been too numerous for the sup- 
ply of discards available. 

Canadian Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd., 
202 King Street E. Toronto, also ad- 
vise us that their stock of “Children 
of all Nations” is now depleted but 
that a card series for picture album 
entitled “Tony Sarg’s Animal Circus” 
is available upon application. 

Further free material available 

regarding Salt: 

A new illustrated brochure entitled 
“Salt—Its History, Development, 
Uses and Chemistry”, published by 
Canadian Industries Limited, will be 
forwarded to teachers on request 
from the Publicity Bureau, P.O. Box 
10, Montreal. 


A CLASSROOM IN THE YEAR 
600 N.E. (Concluded) 

all the time. Here is the reason why 
all forms have to perish. Life inces- 
santly withdraws from old forms in 
order to build more elaborate ones. 

Jack: Do you mean that Life also 
withdraws from a system of worlds 
in order to build another and more 
perfect system? 

Teacher: Why not? 
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SEND FOR NEW 
FREE BOOKLET 


“Filmo on the Faculty” 


@ Everyone using motion pictures 
for teaching will find this new, 
free booklet on successful visual 
education authentic and compre- 
hensive. It outlines proven meth- 
ods of training and applying edu- 
cational films; extending the uses 
of motion pictures; selecting 
equipment; administering the pro- 
gramme. 

The New FILMOSOUND 

“Utility” 
This precision-built, 16 mm. pro- 
jector presents both sound or silent 
films . . . the ideal machine for 
visual education in the classroom 
or general auditorium use. There 
are FILMOSOUND models for 
every school aeed. Ask your near- 
est Filmo dealer for details or write 
to us. 
ASN FILM LIBRARY 

This motion picture library 

contains ever 700 sound and 

silent films especially select- 

ed for educational use. These 

16 mm. films are all listed 

in the ASN Film Directory 

costing 25c .. . refundable 

on first rental. 
Write today for your copies of 
“Filmo on the Faculty” and the 

ASN Film Directory. 


Associated Screen News 


LIMITED 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
1330 Sherbrooke St.W. 100 Adelaide St.W. 
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HE following is the fourth list to 
_be compiled of teachers who have 
joined His Majesty’s Forces: 


Rocky Mountain School Division No. 
15—Ralph Farvolden. 

Camrose School Division No. 20— 
Geoffrey A. Brimacombe, Kenneth 
Earnshaw, Leon. H. Endres, Mirrel 
R. Nelson, Gordon A. Sanders. 

Two Hills School Division No. 21— 
Morris G. Yaworsky. 

Killam School Division No. 22—How- 
ard A. Tennis. 

Castor School Division No. 27—How- 
ard L. Baker, Harold F. Ulmer. 
Pincher Creek School Division No. 29 

—Peter Iwasiuk. 

Wainwright School Division No. 32— 
Louis L. Aide. 

Foothills School Division No. 38— 
W. Burns Scott. 

Athabasca School Division No. 42— 
Albert Wilkie. 


For Xing and Country 
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Bashaw School District No. 2571— 
John F. Badner. 

Calais School District No. 3992— 
Michael Hunka. 

Erskine School District No. 1493— 
Allen R. Patrick. 

Fort Saskatchewan School District 


No. 91—Marjorie Looker. 

Great Bend Cons. School District No. 
42—John N. Neville. 

Ohaton School District No. 1562— 
Brian Brady. 

Raymond School District No. 700— 
Albert E. Cahoon. 

Strome School District No. 1978— 
Clarence C. Barry. 


Taber School District No. 9833—Hugh 
G. Teskey. 


NORTHWESTERN ALBERTA FALL CONVENTIONS 
McLennan—Thursday and Friday, October 30th and 31st. 

‘ Peace River—Thursday and Friday, October 30th and 31st. 
Fairview—Monday and Tuesday, November 3rd and 4th. 


Spirit River—Monday and Tuesday, November 8rd and 4th. 
Grande Prairie—Thursday and Friday, November 6th and 7th. 
Guest Speaker: Raymond E. Shaul, Past President, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association. 





FRIENDS IN THE SKY 


After dark when the house is still 
And the sky with stars alight, 
I creep down the deep dark well of 
the stair 
Out into the fragrant night. 


I sail to the Land of Wondrous Sights 
On the soft wings of an owl, 

And climb the stair of the Milky Way; 
That makes the Moon Man scowl! 


I sweep past the Dragon—and stick 
out my tongue— 
He holds no fears for me; 
I visit the fairies that polish the stars 
And invite them home to tea. 


I shout to Orion, that comical giant, 
Who threatens Taurus the Bull, 
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And ever and ever holds up his shield 
To protect himself to the full. 


I drink a big drink from the Little 
Dipper, 
And sit in Cassiopeia’s Chair; 
I say, “Hello” to the seventh Sister, 
And ruffle the Little Dog’s hair. 


‘Thea comes the Sandman to carry me 
ome 
O’er the silver road of the Dawn; 
I kiss the moonbeams out of his eyes 
And, lo! I find he is gone. 


Here I am in my own wee bed, 
The sunlight blinding my sight; 
My friends in the sky are gone for 
awhile, 
I’ll see them again tonight. 
—Louise Helmers. 
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Out of 
Chaos 
What? 


By Mr. S. P. B. Mais 


(Continued from 
page 29) 


QUOTING JOHN K. 
NORTON, 


Teachers College, 
Columbia 
University 


From the National 
Parent Teacher 


Those who oppose fed- 
eral administration of 
schools believe that de- 
centralization permits 
modification to fit vary- 
ing conditions in a far- 
flung country, and en- 
courages innovations 
which, when successful, 
become _. diffused 
throughout the nation. 
Thus education is kept 
flexible and adaptive. 


Wd 


-.. it is urged that the 
federal government 
should encourage and 
aid the development of 
education in the states 
but should not seek to 
— and administer 
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the wrong sort, is producing a great number of people of no 
character or individuality or any interest whatever. 

The tragedy of education as I. used to see it was that 
teachers of strong personality strsve to superimpose their 
own personalities on their pupils so that they bred a race so 
strong to preserve and so loth to break with old tradition 
that progress was impossible. The danger today is that we 
may produce a race not sufficiently interested to destroy or 
create anything. 

Teaching is a passion, and it is the teacher’s prime busi- 
ness to inoculate all his or her pupils with passion, but not 
with the passion to emulate him. It is the passion to live life 
to the full and to develop every possible talent for individual 
and communal efficiency and happiness that we have to en- 
courage. And with indifferent parents and none too much 
help from the powers that be it will need all the patience and 
faith and passion that we can summon up to bring about 
that end. 

oe oe 

There has been some talk of late of daily or weekly 
saluting of the flag as a method of generating patriotism. 
I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say that I per- 
sonally have very grave doubts whether this method will do 
what it is intended to do. It is a fine thing that children 
should respect the flag as the symbol of all the ideals of our 
Empire, but I wonder if saluting it as a matter of daily 
routine will not rather tend to dull the emotion that should 
be aroused by such a ceremony. To salute the flag or perform 
any other ceremony to mark a special occasion can make an 
impression that may last through life. To do the same thing 
daily may reduce it to an effortless drill that demands no 
attention and arouses no feeling. It is my respect for the flag 
that makes me fear to see the honoring of it become a 
meaningless habit. 

I know that some may disagree with me on this, and I 
respect their point of view, because I know that, however we 
may differ as to the methods to be adopted all of us con- 
cerned with education in New Zealand must agree that the 
present struggle of the Empire will be in vain unless we can 
make our children believe that the things we are fighting for 
are worth while, and unless we can prepare them in our 
homes and in our schools to build anew, when the fighting is 
done, a world where tolerance and justice and the quiet vir- 
tues of peace can be taken for granted. 

—From an address given by the Honorable H. G. R. 
Mason, Minister of Education, New Zealand. 

. 2 

Because of the universality of childhood’s need, there 
must be a new distribution of support. Education is a na- 
tional responsibility, and, as such, must have a further 
measure of federal support. 

—J. W. Noseworthy 
in “Education—A National Responsibility”. 
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local News 


TO SECRETARIES AND PRESS CORRES- 
PONDENTS NOT HEARD FROM: 


Please let us have the names and ad- 
dresses of your Local and Sub-local officers, 
noting which of these has custody of your 
official charter or certificate. 


For publication in any issue of the Maga- 
zine, press reports should be received by 
this ce not later than the 20th of the pre- 
ceding month, i.e. deadline for November 
issue was October 20th. 


ACME-BEISEKER 


The teachers of the Acme, Beiseker and 
surrounding schools met in the Beiseker 
school on the evening of October 8th for the 
purpose of organizing for the year. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. Macdonald; Vice-President, Mr. Serra; 
Secretary, Miss Dockery; Councillor, Miss 
Weisgerber; and Press Reporter, Mr. Bittle. 
Interest was added to the meeting by a brief 
discussion of the Wheatland divisional sal- 
ary schedule. Also of interest was a discus- 
sion begun by one of the members regarding 
options. This topic is due for a “going-over” 
at our next meeting which is on November 
6th at Beiseker. All teachers who can (es- 
pecially the rural teachers) should attend. 
These discussions concern and affect YOU. 
Will we see you there? 


ANDREW 


The Andrew Sub-local met for their annual 
re-organization meeting at the Andrew 
school on October 10. The meeting was well 
attended, a large number of new members 
being present. The new executive consists of 
L. L, Kostash as president, L. Korchinsky as 
vice-president, G. Filipchuk as secretary and 
J. Tomashewsky as councillor. A. Fedoruk 
was appointed as a member of the Nomin- 
ating committee and C. Seminuik as a 
member of the Auditing committee at the 
Fall convention. During the meeting a talk 
on the organization of study groups within 
the Sub-local was given by Mr. P. Yuhem of 
the Chipman Sub-local. The next meeting of 
the Andrew Sub-local will be held at the 
Manawan school on November 7th. 


BON ACCORD-GIBBONS 

The first meeting of the Bon Accord-Gib- 
bons Sub-local was held at Bon Accord on 
October 2nd. The following officers were 
elected: President, Mr. Roberts; Vice-Presid- 
ent, Sophie Sawka; Secretary, Emma Horton; 
Press Correspondent, Elsie Petersen. It was 
decided to operate the motion picture ma- 
chine on a 2-reel basis, to be paid by the 
Sub-local. A unanimous resolution was 
passed not to accept the salary schedule 
offered by the board. Also, tentative plans 
were made for a dance to be held at Gibbons. 
At the close of the meeting lunch was served 
by the hostess, Miss E. Petersen. 


BRUCE 

Officers for the 1941-42 term elected at a 
meeting held at the Bruce school on October 
4th were as follows: President, Miss Grace 
Bruce; Vice-President, Miss Helen West- 
brook; Secretary and Press Correspondent, 
Miss Eileen Davis; Festival Representative, 
Miss Nora Findlay; Sports Representative, 
Mr. J. Hemphill; Convention Representative, 
Miss Mary Fleming; Executive Represent- 
ative, Miss Nellie Lindsay. Problems relating 
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to the Sub-local itself were discussed. It was 
decided that every member should bring a 
problem to the Question Box and these to 
be answered at the next meeting. An enter- 
tainment and lunch committee was formed 
also. Each member, in turn, decided to lead 
a discussion on some phase of school work 
at the meetings to follow. 


BYEMOOR-ENDIANG 


A meeting of the Byemoor-Endiang Sub- 
local was held at Byemoor high school Oc- 
tober 16. The following took offices for the 
ensuing year: President, Mr. W. Ellerington; 
Vice-President, Miss Funk; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Munro; Press Correspondent, 
Verna Quance. Mr. Tarangul was elected to 
act as A.T.A. Librarian and Verna Quance 
as Record Portfolio Keeper. It was decided 
to have meetings every three weeks until 
Christmas. The next meeting will be at 
Endiang, November 6, at 7 o’clock. Full at- 
tendance is expected. 


CHIPMAN 


The first meeting of the present teaching 
year was held at Chipman on October 3rd. 
The following were elected to be the exec- 
utive: President, Mr. F. C. Paige; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mr. J. Mazurek; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. J. Lucas; Councillor, Mr. M. Kryzynow- 
ski. Miss I. Koblanski was elected member 
of the auditing committee and Mr. V. J. 
Diedericks member of the nominating com- 
mittee. A discussion followed to determine 
ways and means of making our meetings 
more successful. Miss I. Koblanski and Mr. 
J. Mazurek offered to conduct discussions at 
the next meeting. At the conclusion of the 
business section a delicious lunch was 
served by the staff of the Chipman school. 
The next meeting will be held at Lwiw on 
November 7, when Mr. and Mrs. M. Kryzy- 
nowski will be our hosts. 


CLARESHOLM 

The organization meeting of the Clares- 
holm Sub-local was held in the Claresholm 
high school on October 18. The following is 
the slate of new officers: President, Miss M. 
Edlund; Vice-President, Mr. H. T. Coutts; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss A. Barker; Coun- 
cillor, Mr. A. P. Grant; Press Correspondent, 
Miss D. Petersen. Meetings are to be held on 
the second Saturday of the month at 2:30 
p.m. The programs are to consist of Open 
Forum discussions on topics of general in- 
terest to teachers. The Open Forum for the 
meeting on November 8th is to be led by 
Mr. H. T. Coutts on the topic of “Home- 
work”. Plans were made for the showing of 
pictures on the motion picture projector of 
the Sub-local. The meeting approved of a 
resolution which was to be sent to the 
Provincial Executive regarding the teacher 
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trainee plan. The meeting was concluded by 
a dainty lunch served by Miss Coutts and 
Miss McVeety. 


CLOVER BAR 


The first meeting of the Clover Bar Sub- 
local was held at the Masonic Temple, Oc- 
tober 4th, at 10:30 a.m. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mr. W. Mc- 
Connell; Vice-President, Miss M. Neale; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. E. J. Lundy; Press 
Correspondent, Miss J. Biollo; Councillor, 
Mrs. Veronneau. The main part of the meet- 
ing was devoted to the discussion of salary 
schedules. Unanimous approval was given 
by the members on the work done by last 
year’s Salary Schedule committee. Other 
matters which came under discussion were 
Christmas concerts, and board paid by coun- 
try teachers. Mrs. Hough kindly offered her 
home for the November meeting which is to 
take the form of a social evening, on Sat- 
urday, November Ist. 


* * * 


The members of the Executive of the 
Clover Bar Local met in the Masonic Temple 
on October 4th. Several other interested 
members of the Local were in attendance. 
Chief subject discussed was the present 
salary conditions, and further plans for 
carrying on salary negotiations were made. 
Preparations for the coming Teachers’ con- 
vention were also made. 


COALHURST 


The first meeting of the Coalhurst Sub- 
local was held in the Diamond City School 
on October 14th. The election of ar executive 
for the coming year was held with the fol- 
lowing officers elected: Mr. Jarvis Miller, 


president; Miss C. De Valois, secretary- 
treasurer; Mr. W. White, Vice-President; 
and Mr. D. Gaudette, councillor to the 


Lethbridge Local. A short discussion was 
held concerning the question of a cost-of- 
living bonus. It was decided to appoint Mr. 
Luco as representative to the salary negotia- 
tion committee. At the conclusion of the 
business, lunch was served by the Diamond 
City staff. 


CONSORT 


The regular monthly meeting of the Con- 
sort Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. 
Taylor. The following officers were elected: 
Mr. Brown, president; Mr. Leslie, vice-pres- 
ident; Miss Flewelling, secretary-treasurer; 
and Mr. Taylor, Councillor. Mr. Brown then 
distributed tests in Arithmetic and Reading. 
Every child in the Division is to be tested 
this fall. Plans were made concerning the 
Fall convention. This Sub-local was found 
to be in favor of charging a fee at the 
banquet so that the money usually spent in 
this way might be used for something more 
important. A report was made by the salary 
negotiating committee. A delicious lunch was 
served at the end of the meeting. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


A Local of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has been organized in the Correspond- 
ence School Branch of the Department of 
Education. The following officers were elec- 
ted: President, Mr. S. W. Hooper; Vice- 
President, Mr. Stan Rands; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mr. Wm. Kostash; Executive Officers: 
Miss Vada McMahan, Miss E. C. Hopkins, 
Mr. Geo. Bruce. The newly-organized Local 
will hold its first regular meeting on October 
29th to hear Mr. Bruce who will give a talk 
on his experiences as teacher in Korea. 
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DERWENT 


The Derwent Sub-local started out the 
1941-42 season with a bang! The first meet- 
was held in Derwent Town Hall on October 
8rd. It was opened by Mr. J. W. Melnyk 
who, after a short address, opened nomina- 
tions for the officers of the executive for 
the ensuing year. The elected are: President, 
Mr. D. S. Chrapko; Vice-President, Mr. W. 
P. Sharek; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary 
Meronick; Press Reporter, Mr. S. A. Sklepo- 
wich; Representative to the Two Hills Local 
Executive, Mr. J. W. Melnyk; Social Com- 
mittee, Miss R. M. Forbes, Mrs. Borowsky, 
and Mr. W. Cherniawsky. A detailed discus- 
sion on Remedial English took place. Lead- 
ers were chosen to carry on the work in the 
Sub-local. A very lively discussion on the 
course of the projection lantern followed. 
Our Sub-local is at last blessed with a few 
female members and in consequence we hope 
to have a very sociable year. 


EDSON TOWN 


The re-organization meeting of the Edson 
Town Sub-local was held in the school on 
September 29th. Mr. French presided. The 
following officers and committees were ap- 
pointed by acclamation: President, Mr. G. C. 
French; Vice-President, Mr. P. Wells; Sec- 
retary, Miss I. Nash; Representative to 
Local, Miss E. Selwood; Representative to 
Board, Mr. C. E. Sterling; Representative to 
Home and School Association, Mrs. Oatway; 
Press Correspondent, Miss J. Davies; Nego- 
tiating Committee, Mr. G. C. French, Miss 
V. Miller, Mr. H. Dakin. Mr. French gave a 
very concise report on the program for the 
Fall convention. This was discussed at some 
length. Mr. Sterling gave a report of the 
activities of the Local of which he is Pres- 
ident. A hearty vote of confidence was ten- 
dered the Local, and it was unanimously 
agreed to support any professional enter- 
prise carried on by our Local. Mr. French 
reported that he and Mr. Sterling had in- 
terviewed Mr. Barnett and Mr. Baker re- 
garding the salary schedule, and that a let- 
ter had been sent to the school board ask- 
ing them to re-open negotiations. The mat- 
ter was fully discussed but no decisions 
could be reached. 


EGREMONT 


The Egremont Sub-local held its organ- 
ization meeting at the home of Mr. Beriault 
on October 6th. The following officers were 
elected: Mr. Beriault, president; Mr. Yachim- 
ic, vice-president; Miss Redmond, secretary- 
treasurer; Mr. Sherbanuik, councillor; Mr. 
Murray, press correspondent. An interesting 
talk was given on salary schedules by Mr. 
Sherbanuik. After discussion of various mat- 
ters, a delicious lunch was served by the 
hostess. 


EVANSBURG WEST 


At a lively meeting of the teachers of the 
Edson school division the following exec- 
utive was elected for the coming year: Pres- 
ident, Mr. A. Kuetbach, Wolf Creek; Vice- 
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President, Mr. Wells, Edson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mr. A. H. Dakin, Edson; Press 
Correspondent, Miss F. Ciciarelli, Mackay. To 
open the meeting Mr. R. E. Rees, Divisional 
Superintendent, advised new teachers on 
important points and gave a number of 
helpful suggestions regarding the curricu- 
lum. The remainder of the meeting dealt 
with business, mainly on the topic of 
salaries. The Peers school teacher was pre- 
sented with a silver cup, awarded to the 
school winning most points in the Divisional 
Track Meet held last May. 


FOREMOST 


On October 18th the Foremost Sub-local 
held their first meeting of the fall term. The 
officers elected for the new term were as 
follows: President, W. Code; Vice-President, 
E. McFall; Secretary-Treasurer, I. MacKen- 
zie; Councillor, W. Hall. The next meeting 
will be held on November 15th. 


FULTONVALE 


The Fultonvale Sub-local held its first 
meeting on October 2 at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Evoy. The following officers 
were elected: President, Miss Evelyn Grav- 
rock; Councillor, Mr. C. C. Evoy; Secretary, 
Miss Jean Burger. A tasty luncheon was 
served by the hostess, Mrs. C. C. Evoy. 


GRASSWOLD 


A meeting of the Grasswold Sub-local of 
the Wheatland Local was held in Rosebud 
on October 9th. Officers for the term were 
elected as follows: President, R. Salt; Vice- 
President and Press Correspondent, Miss M. 
Powne; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Green; 
District Councillor, Norman Cuthbertson. 
Finances of the Local were discussed and N. 
Cuthbertson was asked to secure a financial 
statement from the Wheatland Local and 
give his report at the next meeting. The 
Track Meet was discussed in brief, as plans 
had already been made at the rural con- 
vention held in Standard the previous week. 
The business meeting was adjourned and 
after a very pleasant social evening at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Salt a delicious lunch 
was served by the local teachers. The next 
meeting is to be held in Rockyford on No- 
vember 13th. 


HAIRY HILL 


On October 8rd the Hairy Hill Sub-local 
held its first meeting at the Hairy Hill high 
school. A very large number of teachers 
attended. Mrs. H. Grekul and Mr. P. Shav- 
chook gave enlightening reviews of the 
Workshop Course which they had attended 
at Summer School. Following this, officers 
for the ensuing year were elected: President, 
Mr. J. W. Eurchuk; Vice-President, Mr. J. 
M. Tait; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. P. M. 
Shavchook; Press Correspondent, Miss M. 
Fodchuk. A discussion on softball play-offs 
took place. The matter was left to be decided 
at the convention. Also the question of a 
track meet in which all schools of the Sub- 
local can participate was brought up. A 
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committee consisting of. Mr. Shalka, Mr. 
Kelba and Mr. Eurchuk was appointed to 
come to a decision. At the end of the meet- 
ing the teachers were guests of the Hairy 
aie staff at a picture show and a 
junch, 


HARDISTY 


The Hardisty Sub-local met on October 
4th and the following officers were elected: 
President, Mr. Hugh Bownes; Vice-President, 
Miss Gladys Siebrasse; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Jessie Johnson; District Representative, 
Mr. C. J. Gillespie; Press Correspondent, 
Mr. R. Patterson. 


HOLDEN 


A meeting of the executive of the Holden 
Local was held at Holden on October 16th. 
Mr. Brushett was chosen to act as represen- 
tative to the board. A fee of a dollar and a 
half to cover convention expenses is to be 
taken from the October checks. The teachers’ 
lending library is to be combined with the 
permanent library of the division. Books may 
be obtained on request of teachers to the 
superintendent. A bulletin is to be sent out 
to teachers of the division. Mr. Hemphill was 
chosen editor. The place of instructors of 
shop work and home economics in the salary 
schedule was discussed. 


IRRICANA-KATHYRN 


On October 7th the re-organization meet- 
ing of the Irricana-Kathyrn Sub-local was 
held in the Home Economics room of the 
Kathyrn high school. Mr. L. R. Workman is 
President, Mr. Coleman Vice-President, Miss 
N. Maynes Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Stinson 
is Councillor and Miss Rosenberger Press 
Correspondent. Meetings are to be held the 
first Wednesday of every month and we are 
endeavoring to secure a full attendance at 
the meetings. An interesting discussion on 
Community Service was led by Mr. Work- 
man. Miss Maynes and Miss Rosenberger 
served the lunch. 


ISLAY 


A re-organization meeting of the Islay 
Sub-local was held at the home of Mr. H 
White on October 15th. The slate of officers 
for the following year is as follows: Presi- 
dent and Councillor, Mr. H. White; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Press Correspondent, 
Miss E. Rankin. After dispensing with minor 
business matters, Mr. White distributed 
among the members Intelligence Tests and 
three boxes of circulating library books, 
which were received with enthusiasm. These 
books are to be exchanged at the next meet- 
ing on November 12th in Islay. The meeting 
a with a tasty lunch served by Mrs. 

te. 


KITSCOTY 


The Kitscoty Sub-local met in Kitscoty on 
October ist. Officers were elected for the 
ensuing year, Mr. Welsh succeeding Mr. J. 
A. Smith, the energetic mainspring of the 
Provincial A.T.A., as president. There were 
12 members present out of 22, which brought 
on a discussion of ways and means of con- 
veying more members to the meetings. It 
seemed, however, the solution lay not in 
conveyance but in the proper stimulation of 
the mentalities of the absentees. The general 
opinion was that the Alberta teachers were 
not mentally aware of the numerous advan- 
tages and opportunities offered by intelligent 
operation of the Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion which, we are told, was organized for 
the teachers’ welfare and to foster an ever 
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improving educational system in Alberta and 
beyond. The Professional Code of Etiquette 
and Constitution of the A.T.A. were men- 
tioned but the majority, having had little or 
no contact with them, were as children who 
had missed the Primer. The said children 
then realized that as professionals they 
didn’t know their ABC’s and would be wise 
in tackling the problem in a manner fa- 
shioned after the advice given Grade IX. The 
profession might then prove itself to be not 
too badly organized. Indeed the close of the 
discussion and meeting brought a feeling of 
our professional inadequacy, and opinion was 
that teachers should roll up the slack of 
past indifference and utilize the legislation 
which has given the teachers of Alberta a 
free hand and an organization second to 
none. So thought the Kitscoty Sub-local. 
What think you? 


LOMOND-ARMADA-TRAVERS 


The first meeting of the Lomond-Armada- 
Travers Sub-local was held at the home of 
Mr. H. Forgues, Lomond, on October 20th. 
Officers were elected as follows: President, 
Mr. H. Huntrods, Travers; Vice-President, 
Mr. H. Forgues, Lomond; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss Lois Lindsay, Armada; Press Cor- 
respondent, Helen M. R. Brown, Lomond; 
Councillors, Mr. Halton, Armada and Mr. H. 
Forgues, Lomond. Festival and Track Meet 
possibilities were freely discussed. Several 
suggestions for discussion at the General 
Meeting of the Taber Local at the Conven- 
tion were brought forth. A motion was made 
and sent to the Taber Local, regarding the 
re-opening of salary schedule negotiations. It 
was decided to have an educational discus- 
sion at each meeting; the first discussion to 
be led by Mr. H. Forgues, Lomond. There is 
also to be a social touch, in the form of a 
game or contest at the close of each meet- 
ing. Meetings are to be held the second 
Monday of each month, the November meet- 
ing to be held at Travers. After the meeting, 
a very very enjoyable lunch was served by 
the hostess, Mrs. H. Forgues. 


MARWAYNE-STREAMSTOWN 


The Marwayne-Streamstown Sub-local was 
organized for the year 1941-42 at a meeting 
held in Streamstown on October 23rd. The 
following Executive was elected: President, 
Mr. J. Montgomery; Vice-President, Mr. H. 
F. McCall; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss I. Hen- 
derson; Councillor to Local Executive, Mr. 
R. J. Elliott; Press Correspondent, Mr. A. 
Aalborg. Plans for the year were discussed 
fully. A Professional Activities Committee 
and a Social Committee were set up to assist 
in carrying on the work of the Sub-local. 
The possibility of establishing a Home and 
School Association within the area of the 
Sub-local received considerable attention. 
Teachers were asked to secure opinions of 
parents in their respective districts regard- 
ing such a project. Two committees were or- 
ganized to arrange a program for the an- 
nual Musical Festival to be held next spring. 
The next meeting of the Sub-local] will be 
held on November 15th. 
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MORNINGSIDE 


The first meeting of the Morningside Sub- 
local of the Ponoka Local was held in the 
Pleasant Hill school on October 4th. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Eva Letroy; Vice-President, Marjorie 
Harman; Secretary, Mrs. Lenora Koleyak; 
Council Representative, Marjorie Woods; 
Press Correspondent, Margaret Rimbey. The 
possibility of more schools joining the pro- 
jector route, and the Fall convention were 
topics of discussion. A projector demonstra- 
tion was started but discontinued because 
the machine was not in good working order. 
Miss Harman served a tasty luncheon in 
cafeteria style. 


MOUNT RUNDLE 


A re-organization meeting of the Mount 
Rundle Local was held in Banff on October 
7th. The new executive was elected as fol- 
lows: President, Mr. H. Parkinson, Exshaw; 
Vice-Presidents, Mr. J. Brown, Banff and Mr. 
L. Robbins, Canmore; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. H. Parkinson, Exshaw; Press Corres- 
pondent, Miss E, Loukela, Canmore. Several 
new members were welcomed. Matters of 
interest to the Local were discussed. The 
next meeting will be held in Exshaw in No- 
vember. A most delicious lunch was served 
by the Banff teachers. 


MUNDARE 


The first meeting of the teachers of the 
Mundare Sub-local was held in the Mundare 
school on October 4th. An unusually large 
number was present and we were happy to 
welcome so many Normalites and teachers 
from other divisions into our midst. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. V. Lopushinsky; Vice-President, Mr. H. 
Babey; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marie 
Baron; Press Correspondent, Miss G. Polo- 
mark. Messrs. P. Yuhem and H. Babey were 
chosen to act on the Nominating committee 
and Auditing committee at the Convention. 
The next meeting will be held in Hilliard 
Hall on November 21st at 8 p.m. sharp. Mr. 
Peter Yuhem will lead a discussion and give 
an outline of Workshop Methods for Grades 
VII and VIII. As we are planning to organize 
study groups it is sincerely hoped that all 
will be present. 


MYRNAM 


The Myrnam Sub-local held its first meet- 
ing of the term in the Myrnam school on 
October 4th. In spite of the fact that the 
roads were greasy, the meeting was well at- 
tended. After disposing of the minutes and 
financial report in the usual manner, the 
teachers proceeded to elect the executive for 
the new term. The following were elected: 
a Mr. Wm. Teresio; Vice-President, 

Mr. W. Taschuk; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
W. Chorney; Press Correspondent, Mr. W. 
H. Gegolik; Social Committee, Miss M. Grec- 
kol, Miss O. Pozernuik, Miss B. Podealuk. It 
was decided that the Sub-local meet on the 
first Friday of each month as long as the 
roads remain open. A new route was 
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arranged for the moving picture projector. 
The social committee decided to hold a 
dance at Myrnam on the 25th of October to 
raise the necessary funds to carry on with 
the activities of the Sub-local. 


OKOTOKS 


The re-organization meeting of the Oko- 
toks Sub-local was held in the Okotoks 
school on October 6th. An election of officers 
was conducted and the following were 
chosen to act as the executive for the year: 
President, A. V. Gabriel; Vice-President, L. 
Roberts; Secretary, Miss I. Christie; District 
Councillor, Miss E. Quinn; Press Representa- 
tive, Miss J. Marshall. An invitation is ex- 
tended to all teachers in the district to 
come to the meetings which are held on the 
first Monday of each month at 4:30 in the 
Oketoks Junior school. 


OLDS 


The annual meeting of the Olds Sub-local 
was held in the Olds school on October 9th. 
The meeting adopted the reports of last 
year’s activities after which each member 
wrote a suggestion to the secretary regard- 
ing the program for this year. The officers 
elected for the year 1941-42 were as follows: 
President, Miss Frances MacArthur, Olds; 
Vice-President and Press Correspondent, F. 
W. Barber, Olds; Secretary-Treasurer, Em- 
erson Shantz, Harmattan; Program Commit- 
tee, George Dann, Olds; Social Committee, 
Miss K. Gamble, Miss V. Hagerty, Garnet, 
Miss J. Robertson, Olds; Councillors, Miss F. 
MacArthur and F. W. Barber. A very en- 
joyable lunch was served by Misses Powell, 
Morrison and Gamble. 


PINCHER CREEK 


The Pincher Creek Local held its first 
meeting at the King Edward Hotel in Pin- 
cher Creek on October 4th. The meeting, 
which took the form of a banquet, was well 
attended. Officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Mr. R. Fitzpatrick; 
Vice-President, Miss N. McWilliam; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss C. Bower; Press Cor- 
respondent, Mrs. D. Sandeman. Miss D. 
Thorson was chosen as convener of the 
Salary Schedule Committee, to be assisted by 
Miss M. Fournier, Miss McIntyre and Miss 
S. Murphy. It was suggested that the sec- 
retary write to the Lethbridge Division to 
see if the Local could have the use of the 
projector. Mr. W. A. Fraser, secretary- 
treasurer of the Pincher Creek School Div- 
ision was the guest speaker at the banquet. 
Mr. Fraser welcomed all the teachers in the 
Division and a special welcome was extended 
to all the newcomers to the district. 


PROVOST-HAYTER 

The teachers of Provost and district held 
their first meeting of the season at the 
high school on October 4th. The following 
officers were duly elected: President, E. 
Otkin, Provost; Vice-President, S. S. Gray, 
Hayter; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Milne, 
Provost; Press Correspondent, David Mac- 
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Kay, Provost. It was decided to hold the 
next two meetings on the first Saturdays of 
November and December, when Mr. Brough- 
ton, principal of Provost school, and Mr. 
E. C. Miller, Inspector of Provost school 
division, will have charge of the meetings. A 
notable feature at these meetings will be the 
Question Box when troublesome problems 
will be dealt with. Miss MacGregor, Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Broughton were appointed 
a committee to look into the matter of read- 
ing tests, and will discuss same at the No- 
vember meeting. Miss Capsey kindly con- 
sented to act as convener of the Susie com- 
mittee, and will be assisted by Miss Milne 
and Miss MacGregor. A vote of appreciation 
was extended to Mr. Miller, the new inspec- 
tor, for being present. A very interesting 
meeting was brought to a close by singing 
God Save the King. 


REDWATER-OPAL 


Once again the Redwater-Opal Sub-local 
has resumed its organizational work. The 
teachers of the Sub-local convened at the 
new Ufford school in Redwater on October 
1st. After the announcement of the conven- 
tion dates, the election of officers for the 
ensuing year took place. Mr. John Pasemko 
was elected president by acclamation and 
also took over the duties of Councillor. Mr. 
Philip Wacowich became the vice-president, 
and Miss Anne Koziuk, secretary and press 
correspondent. It was agreed upon that the 
meetings and the motion picture machine 
circuit shall be conducted as previously. 
Meetings will be held on the first Wednesday 
of each month. 


RYLEY 


At a meeting of the Ryley Sub-local held 
on October 4th, the following officers were 
elected for the year 1941-42: President, Mrs. 
Kallal; Vice-President, Mrs. Moody; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Hazel McKinley; Press 
Correspondent, Mrs. Sanderson; District 
Representative, Mrs. Kallal; Sports, Mr. 8. 
Hafso; Festival, Mr. H. Parsons; Conven- 
tion, Mrs. Bjornson; Librarian, Mr. H. Par- 
sons, 


SPIRIT RIVER-RYCROFT 


The first meeting of the fall term of the 
Spirit River-Rycroft Sub-local was held in 
Spirit River on October 4th, at Miss Hen- 
derson’s. The officers elected were as follows: 
President, Miss E. Duncan; Vice-President, 
Miss Henderson; Secretary, Miss Lilge. Dis- 
cussion of the Teachers’ convention to be 
held November 3rd and 4th followed. Selec- 
tion of the elocution pieces for the Musical 
Festival was made. Due to the bad state of 
the roads there were not as many present as 
might otherwise have been expected. After 
the business meeting was adjourned, Mr. 
Blackie entertained the group by showing 
a series of natural color photography in the 
moving picture machine. The meeting was 
topped by a very enjoyable lunch served by 
our hostess. 
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STAVELY 


The re-organization meeting of the Stavely 
Sub-local was held in the Stavely school on 
October 18th at 2:30 p.m. The following 
officers were elected for the term 1941-42: 
President, Miss Mildred Scott; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Marguerite Whitney; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Miss Lilla May Malchow; Coun- 
cillor, Mrs. Eva Bell and Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss Mildred Branum. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting at the Stavely school 
on November 15, at 2:30 p.m. All teachers 
of the Stavely and Parkland districts are 
invited to attend this meeting. At the con- 
clusion of the business meeting the retiring 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Grace Malchow 
served a delicious lunch. 


SWALWELL 


The Swalwell Sub-local held its organiza- 
tion meeting in Swalwell high school on the 
evening of October 9th. The following slate 
of officers was chosen for the coming year: 
President, Mr. W. Fisher; Vice-President, 
Mr. W. R. Eyres; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. 
P. G. Miller; Reporter, Mr. Webber; 
Councillor, Mr. W. R. Eyres. The balance of 
the meeting was spent in discussing the ad- 
visability of holding Christmas concerts this 
year, and in outlining a tentative programme 
for the winter’s activities. The next meet- 
ing will be held on November 13th at the 
Three Hills rural school. 


TOMAHAWK 

The Tomahawk Sub-local held its first 
meeting of the term at the Tomahawk high 
school on the afternoon of October 4th. The 
officers for the following year are: President, 
Mrs. M. Miller; Vice-President, Mrs. M. Mc- 
Ginn; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. Sills; 
Councillor, Mrs. M. McGinn. Members present 
unanimously disapproved of the recent cut 
in salaries. A delicious lunch followed the 
meeting, hostesses being Miss R. Deksne and 
Mrs. M. Miller. 


WASKATENAU 


The Waskatenau Sub-local held its first 
meeting of the new term in Waskatenau 
school. The. following officers were elected: 
President, Kenneth Dane; Vice-President, 
Doris Phillips; Secretary, Gertrude Holden; 
Lunch Convener, Jean Pilkington; Press Cor- 
respondent, Goldie Satten. 


WILLINGDON 


The Willingdon Sub-local held its organ- 
ization meeting on October 17 in Willing- 
don. The executive for 1941-42 is as follows: 
President, Mr. S. Tkachuk; Vice-President, 
Mr. R. Peterson; Secretary-Treasurer and 
Press Correspondent, Mr. N. W. Svekla. The 
Sub-local is embarking on the study of the 
Workshop Method of Education through the 
Friday afternoon Institutes. After consider- 
able discussion on plans for the year the 
meeting adjourned to the lunch room where 
each partook of a delicious lunch prepared 
by the social committee. A good drawing 
ecard was bingo with suckers as prizes. The 
next meeting is to be held jointly with the 
Hairy Hill Sub-local in the form of a Friday 
afternoon Institute, final arrangements for 
which are still in process of completion. 
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Economics Course 

The Department of Education will 
not be issuing ee forms 
and exercises in addition to the new 
text. During this school year, it is 
suggested that students and teachers 
design their own forms whenever the 
need arises. The examples and illus- 
trations contained in the Communit 
Economics text will serve for guid- 
ance in making inventory, statement, 
journal and record sheets. 

The authorized text entitled “COM- 
MUNITY ECONOMICS—(A  Pro- 
visional Course 1941-42)”, may be 
obtained from the School-Book 
Branch, Department of Education at 
15c per copy. 
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